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PREFACE 

T he current rise of prices is an exceed- 
ingly attractive problem for two reasons. 
The first is its mtellectual toughness 
and mtricacy. For though a great deal has been 
said and written on price-movements durmg the 
last hundred years, it cannot be said that anyone 
has explamed m a really satisfactory way why 
and how prices move. 

The other attraction is the enormous practical 
importance of the problem. Never has this been 
clearer than at the present time. For whatever 
other causes contribute to the ‘ social unrest ' 
from which most nations are suffermg, it seems 
certain that the rise of prices has acted every- 
where as a mam source of irritation 
Both these attractions led me to the mquiry 
which forms the subject of these chapters. It 
was not with the hope of reachmg a complete 
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solution that I entered it. Nor do I claim to 
have reached one. But the confident assertion 
of some economists and business men that the 
problem was in reality a quite simple one, the 
rise of prices being evidently due to the enlarged 
output of gold in recent years, had never seemed 
satisfactory to me I therefore decided to try 
to work out the problem afresh, testmg the cham 
of causation connectmg gold with prices, and 
brmgmg under survey certain other industrial 
and financial factors which seemed relevant to 
the issue. 

Accepting at the outset the self-evident pro- 
position that a rise of prices means an increase 
m the quantity of money paid for goods greater 
than the increase m the quantity of goods, I 
divided my mquiry mto two sections. The first 
section concerned itself with possible causes of 
the acceleration of the supply of money ; the 
second with possible causes of the retardation 
of the supply of goods. For a rise of prices' may 
evidently be brought about in either of these 
two ways, or in both. 

My investigation into the supply of money 
confirms the view that an acceleration of pur- 
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chasing power is a large factor in the rise of prices. 
But the acceleration of purchasing power is not 
directly attributable to the mcreased output of 
gold The influence of gold, either as com, or 
as a support of credit, is much smaller than has 
been represented. The great extension of bank 
credit, which constitutes the acceleration of 
supply of money, is primarily due to three causes. 
Two of them relate to its supply, one to its 
demand The rapid enlargement of enterprises 
m various countries, undertaken by states and 
municipalities, and accompanied by an equally 
rapid development of joint stock companies, has 
enabled a largely increasing proportion of pro- 
perty to figure as security for bank credit Along 
with this movement has gone a wide extension 
of banking and of general financial apparatus. 
Thus there has been a great growth in those 
forms of wealth.\\hich are the real basis of credit 
and m the machinery which manufactures 
csedit. So much for the means of supply 
A great demand for credit has comcided with 
this enlargement of the means of its supply. 
The chief factor m the enlarged demand has been 
the openmg up of new large profitable fields of 
b 
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investment for the development of new or back- 
ward countries, chiefly m America. This demand 
for developmental capital has raised the rate of 
interest and profits, stimulated a full use of the 
new potential supply of credit, and has been 
a principal direct agent m the rise of prices. 

The quite recent growth of facilities for credit 
explains the acceleration of supply of money. 
But since a large use of credit promotes in- 
dustry, it might appear that the accelerated 
supply of money should be attended by a 
corresponding acceleration of supply of goods 
In such an event there could have been no rise 
of prices 

An investigation into the industrial or goods 
side of the problem shows, however, that the 
growth of supply of goods, though doubtless 
considerable, has been much slower than the 
growth of credit. This is explamed partly by 
the above-mentioned change of busmess struc- 
ture, which has enlarged the proportion of exist- 
ing wealth available as basis for credit. But 
other causes have directly assisted to retard 
production, especially the vast unproductive 
expenditure of modem states, the increasing 
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wastage involved in the competitive distribution 
of modern commerce, and last, but not least, the 
temporary stress which the new investment 
policy has laid upon those industrial operations 
throughout the world which conform to the so- 
called law of dimmishmg returns When the 
full fruits of the development of South America 
and Canada are reaped, the acceleration of 
supply of goods may be found to balance 
or outweigh the further growth of the supply 
of ciedit, and prices may cease to rise, or even 
fall. 

Meanwhile, the ccunterplay of these two sets 
of forces, the one expanding the production of 
credit, the other checking the production of goods, 
seems to give the best explanation of the current 
rise of prices The part played by the enlarged 
output of gold is a useful though a minor one. It 
has facilitated the operation of the forces stimu- 
latmg credit, by furnishmg the larger gold 
rciserves which, though to a diminishing extent, 
are still required to maintain the easy currency 
of credit-notes. It is a condition, but not a 
chief efficient cause of the acceleration of supply 
of aedit 
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In a concluding chapter I reconsider ‘the 
quantity theory of money,’ adducmg reasons 
for holding that, when it passes beyond the 
status of a self-evident proposition, and asserts 
the determination of prices by gold supply, it 
is erroneous Discussing the paradox of the 
divergence between the hire-price and the 
purchase-price of money, I urge as a solution 
the view that all forms of money m their circula- 
tion are lured instnimonts of the exchange of 
commodities, the passing holders of which pay a 
hire-price for the single service of exchange 
which they require, not being concerned with 
the actual value of the instrument employed. 

Such arc the piincipal conclusions to which 
the inquiry leads Some of them seem tolerably 
certam, others tentative oi dubious I indicate 
them here in the preface in oidei that busy 
readers may make up their minds, before start- 
ing, whether it is worth while to follow a Ime of 
reasonmg which introduces mto the solution 
of the price problem so many considerations 
incapable of exact statistical measurement and, 
in some instances, highly speculative m their 
character and mflucnce. 
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I desire, in conclusion, to express my deep 
indebtedness to Mr. F. W Hirst and Sir (korge 
Paish for many valuable pomts of information 
and of criticism. 

J. A. Hobson 

London, February 1913 
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CHAPTER I 

THE RISE OF PRICES 

§ I A T the outset of an inquiry into the rise 
/ \ of prices it may be well to put dn record 
1 . \-a few leading and generally admitted 

facts 

From 1873 to 1895, a large and fairly continu- 
ous fall of wholesale and of retail prices took 
place in Gi eat Bi itam 

From 1896 to the present time a considerable, 
though less regular, rise both of wholesale and of 
retail prices has taken place The rate of in- 
crease has been, faster since 1905 The rise in 
retail prices, as mdicated by cost of foods, has 
been closely correspondent with the rise of whole- 
sale prices 

From 1873, a yeai of high wages, until 1895, 
money wages made no considerable change. 
They fell considerably in the ’seventies, and rose 
considerably m the 'eighties, remammg pretty 
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steady in the early ’nineties. From 1895 to the 
present time they have been rismg But this 
rise of money wages has failed to keep full pace 
with the rise of prices Real wages have fallen 
since 1895 This fall has been more marked 
since 1905 

These pi ice-changes are found in all other 
leading industrial countiies In the United 
Stales, Canada, Geimany and Fiance, the rise 
of prices has been greater than in this country. 
This is made evident by the following table, 
compiled by Mr Hookei 


i 

Average 

United King 
(iom (Board 
of Trade) 

United 
Kingdom 
( Sauerbeck) 

r rance 
(Reforme 
Economique) 

c 

J 

ISA 
(Bureau of 
Labour) 

Canada 
(Department 
of Labour) 

1890-1899 

100 

100 

100 

. - 

100 

100 

100 

1900-1909 . 

104 

III 

109 

"5 , 

118 

115 

1910 

113 

I18 

I18 

128 j 

132 

125 

Sept tgii 


122 

126 . 

»39 ; 




Retail prices, howevei, have risen, in other 
countries at a somewhat slower late than whole- 
sale 

The rise in prices of raw materials sipce 1895 

*"The Course of Prices,” Journal of the Staitslual Soc , 
Pec 1911, 
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has been greater than that of foods in Great 
Britain, Germany and France, and considerably 
more violent m its variations. In the United 
States and Canada the two growths of prices 
have moved closely together, the prices of food 
rising equally with those of materials 
§2. The index figures which register these 
rises of prices relate entirely to ceitam raw 
materials and foods sold in wholesale markets. 
For those are the only classes of articles for which 
reliable prices are available. A theoretically 
complete index would, of course, take account 
of a great number of other objects of sale, manu- 
factured articles, land, houses and other buildings, 
securities, professional and manual labour, etc , 
in a word, all sorts of goods and services on which 
money is spent There are some who hold that, 
if all these prices were taken into due considera- 
tion, the general rise of prices would be a good 
deal less than our index figures suggest Indeed, 
it seems likely, that some reduction would be 
effected For so far as statistics are available, 
tl^e rise in the prices of fully manufactured goods 
is smaller than of raw materials. The price of 
old securities at fixed interest has largely fallen. 
The price of manual labour m most countries has 
risen less than the price of foods and materials. 
How far the rise of city rents is a higher price for 
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the same article, or for a better article, we have 
no means of precise determination, though the 
increase of land values and the higher price of 
building materials and labour would seem to 
imply a not inconsiderable actual rise of price 
Where frequent changes m size, quality and 
other conditions of the article take place, or 
where great local variations occur, it is virtually 
impossible to apply the index number method 
But these deficiencies do not mvalidate our mdex 
numbers as much as may appear at first sight 
For the chief materials and foods are genuinely, 
if not perfectly, representative Important m 
themselves as marketable objects, they enter as 
mam ingredients into most of those further or 
final commodities, the price fluctuations of 
which are not capable of register 
Though, therefore, the actual use of general 
prices may be somewhat less than the index 
figures mdicate, there is no reason to question the 
statement that since about 1895 a decided upward 
mo\'ement of world-prices has taken place 
§3. Now, more or less coincident with this 
general rise of prices, several other important 
changes, affecting the general course of commerce 
or finance, are observable The most conspicu- 
ous of these has been the rapid enlargement of 
the world output of gold smce the early ’nmeties, 
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due in large measure to the discovery of the deep 
levels in the Transvaal and to the successful 
application of the cyanide process 
The rate of the enlargement in world output 
may be indicated by the following figures * — 


Year 

Annual Average 

1885-1890 

;^22,583 ,ooo 

1891-1895 

33,454,000 

1896-1900 

52,871,000 

1901 

53,629,000 

1902 

60,974,000 

1903 

67,337,000 

1904 

71,380,000 

1905 

78,143,000 

1906 

82,707,000 

1907 

84,857,000 

1908 

91,030,000 

1909 

93,376,000 

1910 

96,225,000 

1911 

97,448,000 


The production for the period 1906-11 is 
described as “ not far from being as large as the 
total stock of gold in various forms m Europe 
and America at the close of 1848 ” 

1 4. Along with this an exceedmgly rapid growth 
of bank deposits in various countries of the world 
attests the growmg economy of the use of corns 
and the extension of the machinery of credit. 

In England and Wales the aggregate of 


> bDited State:i Mint Estimates to 1911. 
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bank deposits grew steadily from the sum of 
£408,878,000 m 1890 to £776,650,000 m 1910. In 
Germany and the United States the proportion- 
ate increase has been far larger The deposits 
and current accounts in German Joint-Stock 
Banks are given as £75,449,654 in 1890 and as 
£353,367,853 in 1907 In the United States, 
deposits m National and other banks grew from 
$591,900,000 in 1890 to $2,545,500,000 m 1909 

A recent estimate of the Director of the Mint 
in Washington indicates that the aggregate of 
bank credit m the shape of loans and discounts 
for the banks of the world has neaily trebled in 
the period 1889-1910 ^ 

Associated with this extension of money and of 
the machinery of finance are certain important 
changes m the structuie of businesses and in the 
application of industrial energy An increasing 
propoition of the industrial and commercial 
business of the world is passmg into the form of 
joint-stock companies In the United Kmgdom 
the paid-up capital of registered companies 
nearly doubled in the twelve years 1896-1908 
In the United States the movement has been 
even faster, and in every country where capital- 
istic methods of production and commerce are well 
established, a similar structural change is taking 

* Report of the Director of the Mint, p 59 
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place. An important effect and object of this 
change has been to increase very largely the 
proportion of the wealth of these countries avail- 
able as a basis of financial operations, and in parti- 
cular as securities for bank credit 
§ 5 Synchronous and connected with this 
development of jomt-stock enterprise has been 
a very great enlargement of the area of profitable 
investment The enormous migration to the 
United States, with the rapid expansion of its 
mines and manufactuies, has been accompanied 
by financial operations on an enormous scale 
The rapid and assured piosperity of Canada, 
following the lealization of the agiicultural re- 
sources of the North-West, has coincided with a 
continuous demand for capital on the part of the 
states of Central and South America. The rapid 
increase in the amount and the pioportion of 
European, and especially of British savings, 
which has been flowing into these and other 
foreign countries for investment, must be regarded 
as factors likely to exert important influences, 
cbrect and indirect, upon the flow of money and 
the course of prices 
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THE PRICE PROBLEM QUANTITY OF MONEY 

§ I jf ^ HE statement that ageneral rise of prices 
I has taken place this year means that 
JL the quantity of money paid foi goods 
has mcreased faster than the quantity of goods 
This, at any rate, is true of a world m which it is 
agreed that both quantity of money and quantity 
of goods are inci easing all the time An inquiry 
into the causes of a rise of prices involves, there- 
fore, inquiring into the factors which regulate 
the respective lates of the increase of money and 
of goods For a general rise of prices may be 
attributed to an acceleration of the growth of 
money or to a letardation of the growth of goods, 
or to a combination of the two processes. 

But first let us be clear what we mean by quan- 
tity of money and quantity of goods By monay 
we mean anything which has a general purchasing 
power, by goods anything that is purchasable. 
But a statement of the nuir.ber and denomma- 
tion of the corns and notes, and of the size of the 
bank deposits upon which cheques may be drawn 
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at a particular time affords no information about 
the quantity of money m its bearing upon prices. 
Similarly, a statement of the number of the various 
commodities and services which constitute the 
stock of purchasable things at a particular time 
sheds no light upon quantity of goods for the 
purpose of price-change 
§ 2 By quantity of money, legarded as a factor 
in price-change, we signify the amount of purchas- 
ing power actually applied in buying goods during 
a period of time, for example, a year By quantity 
of goods we signify the quantity of sales of material 
ai tides and services actually made during that 
period The same money-forms may be used many 
times in buying goods during the year The same 
articles or services, changed or unchanged in their 
shape or nature, may be sold many times durmg 
the same year 

In the case of money this obvious truth is 
generally indicated by saying that money = cur- 
rency and deposits multiplied by their respective 
velocity, t e the number of times they change 
hands in gne yeai* In the case of goods which 
figuie several times m processes of purchase, for 
example, as raw materials, semi- and fully manu- 
factured articles, wholesale and retail merchandise, 
they are counted accordmg to the quantity of 
‘ transactions ' which they represent. Some econo- 
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mists have preferred to keep a narrower significa- 
tion of ‘ money ’ and ' goods/ and to express the 
price-equation m terms of ' purchasmg power ’ 
and ‘ transactions ’ 

But, seeing that the substance of each act of 
purchase is the exchange of a sum of money for a 
sum of goods, it seems better to retain the simpler 
words ‘ money ’ and ' goods ’ ^ for the general 
terms of our price-equation, in preference to the 
longer, vaguer ones 

§3 But, before opening out our mvestigation 
into the increased proportion of money to goods 
which constitutes our problem, we must examine 
a little more closely what is meant by quantity 
of money, and what determines how great the 
quantity of money shall be To tell the number 
of coins and notes in use and the rapidity with 
which they move, and the quantity of cheques 
drawn in proportion to the average deposits, is 
merely a descriptive account of quantity of money, 
and of business habits What we require to know, 
primarily, is the causes which determine quantity of 
money When we ask where does the njoney Qome 
from with which persons buy goods, to tell us that 
it comes from gold mmes oi from banks, is not the 

* The term ' goods ’ will be used throughout this work to 
cover all sorts of things sold for money, whether raw materials, 
finished material commodities, services or securities. 
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sort of answer needed at this stage. The persons 
who buy goods normally or regularly get the 
money with which they buy them by sellmg 
other goods In a word, the ordmary source 
of money is the money previously received for 
goods sold But where, we shall be asked, did 
that money come from ^ From other payments 
made for other goods previously sold. In a word, 
setting aside for the moment the separate ques- 
tion of how the different forms of money came into 
existence and circulation, the quantity of money 
applied at any time to buying goods has been 
got by previously sellmg goods If we could take 
the books of all traders and other persons engaged 
in sellmg anything, goods or services, the aggre- 
gate of their gross receipts or gross incomes 
would appeal to constitute ‘ the quantity of 
money ’ for our price-equation 
§4 The importance of this approach towards 
' quantity of money ' is, that it gets nd at the 
outset of a mischievous assumption that the 
origins of money are quite mdependent of goods, 
and that the quantity of money may, therefore, 
naturally be expected to vary with no relation 
to the variations of goods 
Now, recognizing that the normal direct source 
of money at any time is payments for goods, it 
will rightly be presumed that the quantity of 
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money should have a close relation to the 
quantity of goods 

And so it has Most changes in the quantity of 
money are directly connected withand proceed from 
changes in the quantity of goods or transactions 

If a tradesman oi other business man finds 
that the amount of money coming into his posses- 
sion IS greater than it was, the first and most 
natural explanation is that he is selling more 
goods than he sold before 

If the wheat supply of a market passes through 
the hands of a new class of merchants or importers, 
whereas formerly it passed straight from the 
exporter to the miller, the new set of ti ansactions 
would presumably add as much to the goods side 
as to the money side of the equation If a country, 
hitherto outside the commercial world, forexample, 
a province of China, should come into it, its entrance 
into the world markets would inciease the aggre- 
gate of money just as much as it increased the 
aggregate of goods Previously, its supply of 
goods and of money used in the buying and selling 
of them lay outside the area of world-commerce, 
now they aie both brought m and they may be 
assumed to add as much to the one side of the 
price-equation as the other ^ 

* This, of course, is only a general truth, requiring quahfica- 
tion If a country with a previous low-level of prices comes 
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If all money were thus derived from prior 
acts of sale, the aggregate receipts rising and 
fallmg with the expansion or shrinkage of those 
acts of sale, it would appear as if quantity of 
money must vary directly and proportionately 
with quantity of goods, and that therefore prices 
must lemain stable And this would be true of 
an industrial community, either fixed m popula- 
tion and m its standards of production and con- 
sumption, or growing in such a way that it did 
not shift the proportion of its demand for different 
classes of goods The only way in which prices 
could change, in a community where money 
was entirely derived from previous receipts, 
would be by a change in the direction of pur- 
chases If a larger proportion of money were 
directed to buying goods whose production con- 
formed to the so-called law of dimmishmg returns, 
the result would be a 1 eduction of aggregate goods 
as compared with money, and therefore a general 
rise of prices Conversely, an increasing applica- 
tion of money to pui chase of goods, conformmg 
m tjieir production to the so-called law of in- 
creasmg returns, would mvolve a general fall of 
prices. 

In such communities it would be necessary 

into the world markets, it will add more to the quantity of 
goods than to the quantity of money 
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to look for the explanation of every change of 
prices to some alteration in the nature of con- 
sumption, and so of demand 
§ 5 But though the mam and normal source of 
quantity of money is the payments made for goods 
previously sold, t e gross receipts, this is not the 
sole source The quantity of money may be 
reinforced from outside sources 
There appear to be two other wavs m which 
purchasing power can come into bemg Though 
most gold coins are received in payment for goods 
sold, some are not These represent fresh gold 
dug out of the ground and coined and stamped 
as legal tender by governments for the miners, 
who can take it, or its paper equivalents, and 
buy goods with it, just as if they had received 
it as payment for other goods which they had 
sold 

This is an addition to the volume of purchasmg 
power which has no equivalent on the goods 
side £1,000,000 of this new' gold means so 
much new purchasmg power, and no more new 
goods. Indeed, it would normally/ me^ a 
reduction in the supply of goods. For the 
1, 000, 000 of new gold will have been got by 
withdrawing some capital and labour from other 

* Unless it be regarded as a new ‘rich find ' involving no 
more use of capital and labour m gold-nunmg than before. 
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industries in which they would have produced 
a quantity of goods. 

New gold, then, so far as it is used as purchas- 
ing power, forms an addition to the quantity of 
money derived from payments for goods sold. 

§ 6 A second, and even more important sup- 
plementary source of ‘ money ’ is new bank- 
credit 

We must be careful to distinguish the nature 
of this addition to the money which constitutes 
gross receipts When business men pay in to 
their bank account the coins, notes or cheques, 
received m payment for the goods or services 
they sell, the bank ‘ credits ' them with the 
amount But this ' credit ’ adds nothmg to 
the aggregate quantity of money, though it 
enables buymg and sellmg to be carried on 
more conveniently than if the ‘ money ' were 
kept in the safes of the different businesses. It 
IS only a convenient way of keeping the money 
belongmg to the .various busmess men who are 
buymg or sellmg to one another 

In tracing the sources of money we must 
separate from the credit which thus represents 
money paid m to the accounts of customers 
out of their own resources, the credit which 
represents advances or other loans made by 
bankers. The bank deposits of a community 
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at any given time are comprised partly by one, 
partly by the other sort of credit But, whereas 
the former has never constituted an addition 
to the stock of money got from payments for 
goods, the latter has When the banker first 
loaned it, placing it to the deposit account of 
his customer, 1 it operated as a creation of new 
pui chasing power He who received the credit 
found himself in possession of so much more 
money,’ and no one had any less than before 
Of course, as soon as this specially created 
money has once been expended, it begins to 
appear in the gross receipts of the businesses 
producing the goods on which it has been 
expended, and passes into bank accounts on 
ordinary terms with other cheques What effect 
this bank-made credit has upon prices is, of course, 
exhausted by its first use by the borrower who 
uses it to supplement ab extra his ordinary 
supply of money got from selling goods The 
person who next receives it m payment for 

* For convenience uc here treat the banker as the sole 
manufacturer of this credit But, as we shall recognize in a 
later chapter w hen we consider more closely tjie production 
of credit, the banker only converts into a final monetary form 
the ' securities ' which are the financial shadow or representa- 
tive of the ‘ investments ’ which the saving classes have 
made, using stockbrokers and finance-houses as their agents 
Out of the financial matenal of these securities and a certain 
amount of gold or other legal tender held by him as a ' re- 
serve ' the banker fashions and loans this credit. 
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goods which the borrower buys, gets it not 
as an addition, but as an ordinary part of 
the gross earnings of his business When 
first expended by the borrower it increases 
the aggregate supply of ' money ’ in relation 
to goods and laises the level of prices The 
level of prices once raised, it continues to 
assist the former amount of trade to be 
carried on at the higher level, but m its fur- 
ther ‘ circulation ’ produces no further effect on 
prices. 

If, then, we are analysing the supply of money 
during any given period, it is only the increase 
of credit dm mg that period, not the aggregate 
of credit, that concerns us An addition to 
the volume of credit affects the aggregate 
volume of money m just the same way as a 
new influx of gold, 01 of notes founded upon 
gold 

In understanding the relation of quantity of 
money to prices, ^his separation of the part of 
bank deposits paid in by customers from that 
advanced or loaned by bankers is absolutely 
vitaf For to begm the analysis of money, as 
IS often done, by regardmg as fundamental 
the distinction between coins and notes in cir- 
culation on the one hand, and bank deposits 
on the other, is to preclude the possibility of 
2 
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any satisfactory solution.* It is, of course, 
true that at any given time the monetary forms 
in use can be divided into outside currency 
and bank deposits But that distinction throws 
no light upon the question what determines the 
aggregate quantity of purchasing power paid 
for goods during the year The really radical 
distinction is between the money received in 
payment foi goods, some of which is paid into 
bank deposits, some not, and the money not 
received in payment foi goods but coming 


' It may bt tnu, for instanti, as Professor Irving Fisher 
argucj, that a ‘ nioit oi less (U finite ’ quantitative relation 
exists between tht volume of coins and notes in circulation 
(‘ moncj ' IS his usi of the term) and the volume of deposits 
But such a relation, if it exists, seems quite irrelevant as 
a contribution towards explaining how quantity of gold 
determines quantit) of monc>, and so prices For the portion 
of deposits that icprtsents payments made b\ customers into 
their bank accounts plays no real part in expanding or con- 
tracting, or otherwise determining the aggregate of purchas- 
ing power paid for goods within the } ear On the other hand, 
the portion of deposits that represents fresh advances to 
customers does increase the aggregate of purchasing power 
If Professor Fisher could show that these advances bore a more 
or less definite quantitative relation to coins and notes in 
circulation, or tliat the power were in an> sense based upon 
the latter, it would of court.c be an interesting and surprising 
result But whatever is the basis of bank advances, it is 
evidently not the quantity of coins and notes in circulation 
It IS therefore diflicult to understand how tlu quantitative 
relation between ‘ money,’ in Professor Fisher's sense, and 
deposits has any bearing upon the quantitative relation be- 
tween gold and aggregate purchasing power 
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fresh from mines or banks. The last is the real 
credit which affects prices. 

§ 7 The supply of money, the aggregate of pur- 
chasing power expended upon the supply of goods 
during any given year, consists thus of three 
contributions. 

Fust and chief, the gross receipts from the 
payments or purchases made durmg the year. 

Secondly, the additional gold or notes issued as 
currency during the year 

Thirdly, the additional credit issued as loans, 
discounts or other advances by banks. 

The new capital invested at home or abroad, 
though it figures financially as stocks and shares 
with monetary values attached to them, and is 
for certain purposes regarded as ' credit/ does not 
as such mvolve any increase in the volume of 
purchasing power The money saved and sub- 
scribed as capital to a new Railway Company 
would, had it not been saved, been spent, t e 
applied as purchasing power to ' demand ' 
consumable goods Being saved and mvested, it 
simply conyeys to the Company a power to pur- 
chase engines, rails and other capital-goods needed 
to establish and carry on the busmess As such 
it creates no new volume of purchasmg power, 
but only shifts the direction of its applica- 
tion. Only so far as the stocks and shares may 
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be used by the Company or its shareholders as 
security for bank credit does this saving and 
investing process cause or assist the expansion 
of the aggregate volume of purchasing power. 

What the conditions aie which undeilie the 
creation of this credit, how far it is based on gold, 
how far on goods, are questions for discussion 
later on At piesent, it is enough to lecogmze 
that such new credit, when it is made, places 
at the disposal of those who receive it a pur- 
chasing power not derived from the previous sale 
of goods. 

It may veiy likely be thought that the dis- 
tinction here made is unnecessary, because it will 
be geneially admitted that all ‘ money ’ has come 
either from the mines or from the banks. But 
such a comment is calculated to dull the edge 
of our inquiry, which is chiefly concerned, not 
with the technical origin of monetary foims, 
but with the sources fiom which, in a given com- 
mercial society, the current supply of money 
comes to those who use it For this purpose, 
it is necessary to distinguish clearly^ the sppply 
which comes in the oidinary course of business, as 
the gross mcome, or leceipts of money for the sale 
of goods, from the new supply whicli comes from 
the mmes or from bank credit. 

For when it is mamtained that the rise of prices 
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IS due to an acceleration in the supply of money, 
this will not refer to that portion of the supply 
of money derived from the previous sale of goods. 
For an increase in this supply either presumes 
the rise of prices which it is involved to ex- 
plain, or, if it arises from a larger number of 
sales at the same prices, it implies an increase 
m the quantity of goods equivalent to the in- 
crease of money, and so cannot be attended by 
a rise of prices 

It is, therefore, evident that the increased 
supply of money which is capable of raising prices 
must come from one of the two exti ancous sources, 
entering as new gold or new credit If it can be 
shown that, since 1896, the increase of new gold 
coming m as purchasing power, and the new 
volume of credit (unaccompanied by a corre- 
sponding growth of goods), foim a large enough 
addition to the aggregate supply of money to 
explain a rise of prices amounting to some 20 
per cent , the purely monetary explanation will 
suffice 

The practical questions m this section of the 
mquiry may be thus stated : — 

I. Can it be shown that the recent increased 
output of gold, by its direct addition to the 
gross money mcome of the community, and by 
its indirect effect m stimulating credit, has caused 
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an acceleration in the supply of moneys greater 
than the acceleration in the supply of goods arising 
from enlargement and improvement of the arts 
of industry ^ 

2 . How far are other causes than gold, operating 
upon the supply of credit, responsible for an 
acceleration in the supply of money at a more 
rapid pace than that of the supply of goods ? 

* It must be kept constantly in mind that supply of goods 
for the purpose of our discussion means not goods offered for 
sale, but goods actually sold Supply of money means not 
supply in purse or bank, but money actually used for pur- 
chases 
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GOLD AND PRICES 

§ I. "T X THEN we are informed that the gold 
\ /\ / produced during the last fifteen years 
» » IS a good deal moi e than a third of 

the total production since the discovery of America, 
and foui times as great as the production between 
1800 and 1850, and that twenty years’ production 
at the present rate will double the gold supply 
for the world, we seem to have within our reach 
a sufficient explanation of any rise of prices that 
has been taking place The pai t played by gold 
as mstrument or basis of our monetary system 
is so imposmg that this increased output of gold 
alm:>jt bludgeons the understanding into accept- 
ing it as the caus«i of an acceleration m supply of 
money great enough to raise prices some 20 per 
cen^. 

If the owners of the thousand millions of pounds’ 
worth of gold, got out of the earth in the fifteen 
years from 1895 to 1910, went into the markets of 
the world with it, it might appear that their action 
would have a great effect m raismg prices But 

23 
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let us consider for a moment what the effect 
would be of this direct increase of the supply of 
money, to the extent of sixty-seven millions a 
year. 

We have seen that the total quantity of money 
functioning duiing a ycai is comprised of the 
gross incomes or receipts of all the members of 
the community plus any new supplies of gold and 
credit Now the net income of the British nation 
alone is loughly computed to be / 2 , 000,000,000 
This at a very moderate estimate would 
imply a gross national income of ;fio,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
This sum of money, received within the 5^ear 
as the price of the various goods and services, 
IS the mam supply of money expended and 
operative on puces To it must lightly be added 
a large quantity of bank ciedit. But since no 
even approximate figure can be given for this, 
and its origin and mode of creation are not yet 
discovered, let us leave it out of our account, 
and look only to the quantity of money con- 
sisting of gross income Suppose, once more 
(a most generous supposition), that the gross m- 
come of this countiy were one- tenth of the gross 
income of the whole world, this would give 
£100,000,000,000 as the quantity of money 
operative for a year To this sum there has been 
added from an extraneous source the gross income 
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of the gold mines, an amount of £67,000,000. 
The gross income from gold-mining will have pre- 
cisely the same amount of influence on general 
prices as the same gross income got from the 
textile or metal industries The effect would 
be an mcrease of the aggregate quantity of money 
to the extent of j-Tyc.Wiy The influence upon 
prices would thus be considerably less than , 
or ^ per cent The actual influence of this addi- 
tion to money in laising prices would of course 
be much less, if allowance weie made foj the in- 
crease of goods which has been going on 
Assuming, then, that the entire output of gold 
was directly expended by those who get it from 
the mines in purchasing goods, the effect m raising 
world-prices would be vciy tnflmg 
§2 The tnvialit} of the diicct effect on prices 
thus assigned to gold will be contested by some 
economists, who insist that the first effect which 
we admit is produced by the additional purchasing 
power given by the gold will be continued and 
enhanced by subsequent purchases made by 
those who, receive the first mcrement of purchas- 
ing power 

Mr. Layton, for example, m his able treatise,^ 
discussing the direct effect on prices of an addi- 
tional million of gold output, traces the first 

* Anllntfoductxon to the Study of Prices, p 34 
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effect produced by those who with a million in 
their purses go mto the markets and buy 
commodities. He continues — 

“ But the effect will not stop here those who 
have sold the commodities will find that they 
in their turn have more purchasing power at their 
command, either because they have sold more 
goods, or because they have sold the same goods 
at higher prices , and they in their turn will there- 
fore make a larger demand on those from whom 
they purchase. In this way the gross purchasing 
powei of the community will ultimately be in- 
creased by the million jiounds multiplied by 
the number of times it changes hands during the 
year— the liist link in the chain having been 
the demand of those who had the first claim on 
the gold ” 

The error of this leasoning is contained m the 
statement heie italicized It is not the case that 
the first recipients of the £1,000,000 spent by the 
gold-owners will be m a position to “ make a 
larger demand on those fi om whom they purchase," 
so as further to raise prices This oply saems 
plausible if one assumes that the first expenditure 
of the £r, 000, 000 is confined to certam specific 
orders of commodities, raismg the prices of these 
and leaving others unaffected If, for instance, 
we supposed that the mmers applied £1,000,000 
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in increased demand for agricultural produce, 
we might then assume that the farmers, who 
received this additional ;fi,ooo,ooo of income, 
spent it in their turn upon certam sorts of manu- 
factured goods which had not yet risen in prices, 
and that, as the result of their mci eased demand, 
the price of these manufactured goods rose. The 
manufacturers m these particular trades, having 
received £1,000,000 moie income, might then be 
supposed to go with it into the markets and buy, 
not more agricultural goods (foi they have risen 
in price) but more manufactured goods of other 
sorts than those which they themselves produce 
So, by directing the new stock of purchasing power 
first to one set of trades, then to another, it might 
appear to exert the cumulative effect which 
Mr Layton claims for it 
But the assumption that it will or can so operate 
IS mvalid This will be seen at once, if we sup- 
pose, as we ought, that the first demand made by 
the mme-owners with their additional ;fi, 000,000 
IS directed not to any one class of goods, such as 
agricultural produce, but to all forms of goods 
in due proportion The first effect then upon the 
expenditure of the £ 1 , 000,000 will be to raise 
slightly all prices, say, to the extent of yizr cent. 
Now, though the first recipients of the ;f 1,000, 000 m 
the various trades find themselves possessed of a 
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little more purchasing power than before, they 
will not go into the markets with it and buy 
more goods 'For they will find the prices of all 
the goods they would seek to buy with their 
additional purchasing power raised already to 
a corresponding extent They will, therefore, 
not be able to make " a largei demand on those 
from whom they purchase," in the sense of 
buying any laiger quantity of goods It is thus 
evident tliat the effect of the ;fi, 000,000 m raising 
prices will be exhausted by its first application, 
and no cumulative effect occurs When its initial 
effect on general prices has been made, the fact 
that all future transactions must be conducted at 
the higher price-level will automatically prevent the 
exertion of any further effect in demandmg goods 
and raising pi ices Noi is this limitation really 
affected by the question, whether the ;fi,ooo,ooo 
is expended in the first instance m buymg all 
sorts of commodities or some few specified sorts. 
Take the extremest of all instances, and sup- 
pose the ;fi,ooo,ooo entirely expended by gold 
capitalists on diamonds for their wives. ^This 
would leave all other prices unaffected, but 
would raise the price of diamonds to a high 
level, say, by 20 per cent The diamond-mer- 
chants with their enlarged incomes would buy 
more of ‘all sorts of other goods , but the diamond- 
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buying persons in all other industries would find 
that the rising money mcomes they found them- 
selves possessed of, m consequence of the in- 
creased buying of the diamond-merchants, were 
more tham offset by the enormous rise in price of 
diamonds plus the slightly rising puces m all 
other industries 

In a word, it can make no difference to the 
direct effect of the £ 1 , 000,000 upon general 
prices, whether it is exerted m the first instance 
upon a selected group of commodities, or simul- 
taneously upon all groups It is only the distri- 
bution of the effect among the various prices 
that will differ in the two cases, the aggregate 
effect on geneial prices will be the same, and 
will be entiicly compassed by the first exercise 
of purchasing power on the part of the mine- 
owners 

Thus it is clear that the increased output of 
gold within the last fifteen years, though adding 
very largely to the aggregate amount of gold 
available for purchasing power, must have 
exeiied a. comparatively trivial direct effect in 
raising prices Whatever this direct effort may 
be. It cannot account for more than a small 
fraction of the actual rise m prices that has 
taken place. 

§ 3 A short cut IS sometimes employed to prove 
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the increased supply of gold to be the cause of 
rise of prices All economic articles, it is said, 
exchange with one another in the latio of theii 
marginal costs of production This must apply 
to gold as an article which exchanges against 
(or purchases) general goods If the marginal 
cost of producing an ounce of gold has been 
reduced, while that of piodiicmg general goods 
has not been coirespondmgly reduced, an ounce 
of gold must pm chase a less quantity of general 
goods than befoic, t e prices must rise They 
must go on rising until the cost of producing 
the marginal ounce of gold is again equal to that 
of producing a ceitain smallei quantity of general 
goods. Foi gold-mining is an industry like 
any other into which capital and labour enter 
for the purpose of earning profits and wages. A 
lowering of the cost of pioducing gold, as com- 
pared with the goods produced m other in- 
dustries, will, by making gold-mmmg more 
remunerative than those others, draw capital 
and labour into it m larger quantities Gold- 
mming will leceive more, other mdqstries less, 
of the new capital and labour available for 
mdustiy This will bring about an mcreased 
output of gold, a reduced output ol goods Thus 
prices, the supply of gold being mcreased more 
than the supply of goods, must rise, until the 
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cost of producing marginal gold is once more 
equalized to that of producing general goods. 
The introduction of the cyanide process is 
usually adduced as the chief instrument for the 
lowering of the marginal cost of gold pi odiiction 
which IS the alleged means whereby the rise of 
prices is effected 

Now let us note the vaiioiis assumptions upon 
which this reasoning lests The cyanide process 
indisputably tended to allow the profitable 
working of lower giades of 01 e than it previously 
paid to work. It therefore tended to increase, 
and to some extent must have actually in- 
creased, the output of gold But if each in- 
creased output thus automatically bi ought about 
a rise of geneial prices, that rise itself must act 
as a check upon the fuithei woiking of lower 
grade ores, for it will have increased the price 
of the machinery, stoies, fuel, and presumably 
the wages which constitute the cost of working 
the gold Thus, unless we assume a continuous 
series of technical impiovements m mining 
processes, we cannot account for a continued 
acceleration of gold output. 

“ But,” It will be replied, ” the accelerated 
output IS not m question it is an admitted 
fact ” That is true. But whether it follows 
from a reduction of marginal cost of production 
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is not so certain If gold were an ordinary 
factory or laboratory product, a cheapening of 
any process would cheapen the production of 
all parts of the supply But this is not the case 
where an improvement in agriculture or in 
mining simply lowers the margin of production, 
letting in a certain amount of new supply from 
inferior sources. Theie will be some increase 
of supply and therefore some effect on prices, 
but that effect should be smaller in the case 
of gold than in other articles and sooner ex- 
hausted, because of the reaction of the rismg 
prices upon the costs of working the entire 
industry 

The discoveiy of new iich mines or layers of 
ore must probably be held to be a more effective 
cause of the increased output than the lowering 
of the margin of production In truth, so far 
as the effect m raising prices is concerned, it 
matters not how the enhanced supply is got, 
whether by lowering the maigin or by an exten- 
sion of high-grade ores The increased output 
of gold will have a proportionate effect on prices 
But pi oportionate to what ^ Not* to the in- 
creasing output of gold, but to the supply of 
purchasing power as an aggregate In that 
aggregate of gold has no moie direct influence 
on prices than ;fi of any other form of purchas- 
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ing power. Now gold, as we recognize, plays 
a small and a diminishing part in the aggregate of 
money Its output might go on for a long time 
increasing at a fairly lapid rate without greatly 
affecting the aggregate of purchasing power, 
m which it formed a diminishing proportion 
The mere fact that its marginal costs had fallen, 
or that new rich mines had been discovered, 
would not necessarily increase appreciably the 
volume of purchasing power, except upon one 
supposition That supposition it is, in fact, 
that underlies the entire structure of the goldite 
argument It is that an increased supply of 
gold somehow will necessarily expand the volume 
of credit which is said to be based upon it, and 
therefore enhances proportionately the entire 
volume of purchasing power 
It IS important to recognize quite distinctly 
that there is no foice m the a prion contention 
that the cyanide or any other process, by cheapen- 
ing the cost of producing gold at the former 
margm, can compel an adjustment of marginal 
values between gold and goods Gold is not the 
chief but a supplementary form of purchasing 
power, and a lowermg of the margin of gold- 
mining, which only increased somewhat the 
annual addition to an imperishable article, might 
continue a long time without making any large 
3 
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direct addition to the rate of increase of pur- 
chasing power as a whole 
Finally, as we have seen, if every economy of 
production in gold-mining immediately began to 
cause a rise of prices by forcing an increase of 
' money,’ the effect of this economy in stimulating 
output would at once be cancelled by the rising 
cost of all the factors of production in gold-minmg. 
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GOLD AND CREDIT 

§ I. I HE mam contention of those who attri- 
I bute to the expanding gold supply the 
JL rise of prices is based upon an implicit 
or explicit assumption that every increase of gold 
produces, or tends to produce, a corresponding 
increase of credit. Most of the gold, they argue, 
will naturally flow into the bank reserves, so en- 
larging the basis upon which is built that great 
and growing fabric of credit which forms so large 
a share of modern money 
The bulk of the new supply of gold will distri- 
bute itself among the financial centres of the 
world Now bankers thrive not by holdmg large 
stocks of gold, but by loaning the largest quantity 
of bank credit they thmk they can safely loan at 
the best price they can get for it An mcreasmg 
flow of gold from the mmes into the bank reserves 
causes them to seek to induce their customers, 
the trading, borrowing public, to borrow more 
bank credit. In order thus to stimulate the in- 
creased demand for the money they supply, they 
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lower the price, i.e. the bank rate. Thus a 
larger flow of credit passes into the commercial 
system Business men supplement the supply of 
money which comes to them in payment for the 
goods they sell by this supply of credit They 
use this credit, as all money is used, to buy goods. 
It enables them to apply more money m buying 
goods than they could otherwise have done, or to 
apply It earlier than they could otherwise have 
done. It IS true they will have to pay it back 
again when the time foi the credit is exhausted, 
but meantime it will have enabled them to earn 
more money than they would otheiwise have 
done, so that the lepayment of the loan will still 
leave them with some money m then hands to 
spend. Moreover, the credit which the banker 
loans, though returned to him when the bill or 
other advance falls due, will be used with as 
little delay as possible for another similar loan, 
so that the new supply of bank money, erected 
on the basis of the enlarge4 gold supply, will 
continue to swell the aggregate supply of money 
available to purchase goods. 

The various ways in which a lowering of the 
bank rate is held to indicate and to produce an 
increase of credit are familiai to business men. 

A fall in the bank rate, or price of money in 
the Bank of England, is the index of a similar 
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movement in all the great joint-stock banks whose 
credits stand in the last resort on the gold reserve 
in the bank So the market rate for loans is 
lowered, and ‘ money ’ is cheapened Now the 
primary meaning of this ‘ money ’ m ' the city ’ 
IS the advances for a few days made by bankers 
to bill-brokers A cheaper and freer supply of 
money to bill-brokers encourages them to dis- 
count bills at low rates, “ so that the banks who 
regulate the money rate thus exercise a strong and 
direct influence on the discount rate ” ^ Not 
only so, but bankers are laige discounters them- 
selves, using brokers as intermediaries and buying 
from them the bills They also largely furnish 
credit for stock exchange purposes to their 
customers, and especially to stockbrokers who 
finance the buying and selling of stocks for the 
investing and gambling public Finally, the 
banks make credit advances to business men, 
merchants, manufacturers, etc , for their tem- 
porary convenience in emergencies, or to enable 
them to take advantage of good business oppor- 
tunities by. enlarging their plant and output, or 
to seize some favourable turn of the market. 

The mcreased flow of gold which tends to 
cheapen money induces all these classes of business 
men who can use bank credit to go to banks and 
> Withers, The Meaning of Money, p 126 
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' buy ' larger quantities of it at the cheaper rate. 
This ampler supply of ' money ’ they put to 
the only use for which money is designed, viz. 
to buy goods, services and securities. They 
apply m the various markets the enlarged sup- 
plies of purchasing powers got from the banks, 
and up go prices. At first this rise of prices 
will be chiefly in materials, fuel, machinery and 
wholesale goods. Later on, the rise will extend 
to retail prices and to wages. By the time these 
latter prices rise, a large proportion of the in- 
creased gold will be drawn from the banks into 
ordinary circulation, to support retail and wage 
payments at the higher level Unless the inflow 
of gold continues at a rapid rate, the rise of 
prices would stop when the increased prices had 
become so general that the enlarged volume of 
credit, based upon the new gold, had been ab- 
sorbed in conducting the current volume of trans- 
actions upon the higher price level. If, however, 
the enlarged influx of gold responsible for the rise 
of prices continues, a series of similar effects will 
be produced Prices will continue to. rise, if the 
volume of money thus manufactured by the 
bankers continues to mcrease faster than the 
volume of transactions it is called upon to con- 
duct. 

§ 2. This is the usual explanation of the way in 
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which the increased output of gold has raised and 
is raising prices Its simplicity is, however, 
marred by an unfortunate perverseness in one of 
the crucial facts of the process The pivot of the 
operation is the fall of the bank rate, produced 
by the pressure of the increasing bullion m the 
bank reserve. But has the bank rate been lower 
during the years of this enlarged output of gold, 
this increased reserve of bullion in the bank, and 
this rise of prices ^ Not at all. On the contrary, 
it has been higher than it was before the influx 
of gold set in. 

The following comparative table makes this 
manifest 


Gold Com and 
World Produc- Bullion in Bank 
lion of Gold, 1 of England 
fine ozs j (issue depart- 

ment) 

Average 
Rate of 1 
Discount 1 



1 

1 ^ 

i 

1890 

5,749,000 

1 21,818,000 

4523 

1891 

6,320,000 

24,363,000 

3322 

1892 

7,094,000 

25,519,000 

2 522 

189^ 

7,619,000 

26,425,000 

3058 

1894 

8,764,000 

34,309^000 

2 ti6 


9,615,000 1 

38,951,000 

2 000 

18^ 

9,784,000 

44,334,000 

2478 

1897 

1 1,420,000 ' 

35,571,000 

2636 

1898 

13,878,000 ! 

33,561,000 

3245 

1899 

14,838,000 

32,268,000 

3 753 
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Gold Com and 



World Produc 

Bullion in Bank! 

Average 


tion of Gold, 

of England [ 

Rate of 


fine ozs 

(issue depart- 

Discount. 



ment) | 




£ 

1 

1900 

12,315,000 

33,321,000 

3964 

1901 

12,626,000 

35,830,000 

3722 

1902 1 

' 14,355,000 

35 644,000 

3329 

1903 

15,853,000 

34,415,000 

3756 

1904 

16 808,000 

34,412,000 

3297 

1905 

18,396,000 

35,668,000 

3008 

1906 

19,471,000 

33,942,000 ' 

4269 

1907 

19,977,000 

34,917,000 ' 

4927 

1908 

21,430,000 

32,724,000 

3 012 

1909 

21,983,000 

32,538,000 

3 100 

1910 

22,023,000 1 

32,081,000 . 

3725 

I9II 

22,619,000 

32,309,000 , 

3467 


A close examination of these columns yields 
no support whatever to the theory of the causative 
influence of gold on prices through the bank 
reserve and the rate of discount, so far as this 
country is concerned 

Though there was a large increase in the bank 
reserve in the years immediately following 1894, 
which appears to follow from the pressure of the 
increasing gold, the new level attained in 1895 
and 1896 was actually higher than in any sub- 
sequent year, though the full influx of gold was 
only just begun ^ The subsequent enlargements 

* Ihis abnormal re<5erve was of course due to the financial 
cnsis of the United States and the disturbance of world finance 
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of gold supply in the later ’nineties, and the still 
more rapid enlargements of the following decade, 
appear to leave the size of the reserve unaffected 
The variations of the rate of discount have no 
discernible relation to the gold output, or even 
to the bank reserve It is true that the begin- 
nings of the new stream of gold into the reserve 
m 1894 and 1895 are accompanied by a great drop 
m rate of discount But the much greater increase 
of the reserve in 1896 is, for reasons otherwise 
quite explicable, attended by a considerable rise 
in discount rate Generally speaking, it is evident 
that the average rate of discount, after the new 
current of gold had definitely set in, is consider- 
ably higher than 111 the years preceding the 
early 'nineties, and that the group of years with 
highest rate of discount is the group 1906-11, 
when the output of gold was at its highest 
In a woid, it is quite clear that the enlarging 
stream of new gold has not flooded our bank 
reserve, lowering the rate of discount, fore mg in- 
creased loans of money, and driving up prices in the 
neat a^utom^tic way the gold theorists describe 
On the statistical evidence there is no prima facie 
case to be made out for any such modus operandi. 

§ 3 If we carry our statistical inquiry further 
back, so as to cover the 'seventies and 'eighties 
in which the yearly output of gold remained 
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virtuaUy stationary, and in which, with the 
exception of 1876 and 1879, the reserve showed 
no violent change and no general tendency to 
increase, the variations of bank rates appear to 
move with almost complete independence of both 
sums A low rate of discount is just as likely to 
be accompanied by a low reserve as by a high one 
Nor can any connexion be traced during the 
whole of this period (1870-1911) between rate of 
discount and prices As we know, prices fell 
steadily and persistently from 1874 to 1896 
Those who have argued that the cause of this 
fall of prices was the restriction of the gold supply 
are confronted by the fact that the rate of dis- 
count throughout this period was considerably 
lower on an average than the rate for the period 
1 905-1 1 with its ‘ phenomenal ' output of gold 
The following quinquennial averages of bank 
rates are interesting testimony to the apparent 
disconnexion between output of gold, the course 
of prices and the rate of discount — 


Yt.ar'^ 

Average Discount 

1870-74 


1875-79 

3008 

I 880—84 

3384 

1885-89 

3235 

1890-94 

3 108 

1895-99 

2 822 

1900-04 

3613 

1905-09 

3663 

1910-n 

3596 
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The only period in which low discount is associ- 
ated with a large increase of gold output is 1895- 
99. For the rest, we are confronted by the fact 
that in the period of small gold output and rapid 
fall of prices, 1875 to 1894, the average rate of 
discount is considerably lower than in the last 
decade 1900-11, when the rapid rise of prices 
has been accompanied by a great increase of 
gold 

This brief examination of recent statistical 
evidence is, of course, not designed as a proof 
that the output of gold exercises no influence 
through credit upon prices, but merely to dis- 
pose of what may be termed the naive theory 
of the relation between gold, credit and prices 
That this naive theory still survives may be 
shown from the following citation from a recent 
argument by Professor Ashley • " The most direct 
and immediate way in which an influx of gold 
affects trade is by causing the banks to make 
advances on easier terms, so stimulating enter- 
prise and causing an increase in the demand for 
commodities and services, and consequently a 
rise of prices ” ^ Now the increasing flow of gold 
from the mines during the recent period of rising 
prices is not seen flooding the bank reserves of 
this and other European countnes, lowering the 
* Gold and Prices^ p 22 
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rate of discount and thus stimulating credit, and 
raising prices 

§4 But the rejection of this naive theory that 
gold produces credit docs not involve a repudia- 
tion of all causative relations between gold and 
credit There is abundant evidence connecting 
expanding bank reserves with expanding credit 
and with rising prices It is the order of the 
causal connexion between these three quantities 
that IS in question The great output of gold 
rendered it possible for large flows of gold to pass 
into bank reserves, if they were wanted there 
Whether they were wanted, might depend upon 
the quantity of credit that was wanted, and which 
gold would serve to guarantee , and the quantity 
of credit wanted might depend upon the profitable 
uses to which it could be put These profitable 
uses might imply high prices, and the increased 
supply of credit might make these prices higher 
still This hypothesis reverses the ordei of causa- 
tion usually adopted by the holders of the naive 
hypothesis But it equally explains how a large 
output of gold, large bank reserves, large credit 
and high prices may co-exist, as in fact, we find 
them And it has the advantage of explaining 
how a high rate of discount may intervene between 
a large bank reserve and a rise of prices For if 
we suppose as our starting-point a profitable 
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use for credit, the large demand for credit this 
implies will explain how, even at a higher rate of 
discount and of interest, larger borrowings may 
take place, these larger borrowings in then turn 
calling into the bank reserves whatever portion 
of the ampler gold supply is needed to sustain or 
guarantee the enlarged credit On this hypothesis 
gold is not the chief efhcient cause or stimulus of the 
enlarged credit, but it is, or may be, an essential 
or at least a facilitating condition of its produc- 
tion If it had not been for the large gold out- 
put, it might have been difficult or impossible 
to feed the money markets of the world with the 
increased quantity of bank-money requiied to 
conduct the volume of tiade on its most profitable 
basis 

§ 5 The valuable analysis of the distribution of 
the new gold among the various financial centres 
of the world, and of the notes and loans associated 
with it, recently made by the Dirci tor of the Mint 
at Washington, gives much support to this inter- 
pretation of the phenomena 
In the first place, his analysis of the disposal of 
the new gold serves to dispel the notion of an 
automatic flooding of the bank reserves and a 
consequently forced expansion of credit. It sub- 
stitutes the guiding principle that gold flows into 
those uses and those countries where there is a 
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demand for it, and that, to understand the effects 
of the increased output of gold, it is best to m- 
vestigate the sources of demand. 

The Director of the Washington Mint takes 
two periods for investigation, 1890 to 1899 
1900 to 1910 His summary of the uses of the 
new gold in these two periods is as follows — 


First Period, 1890-99 


Industrial Arts 

$570,000,000 

Banks and Treasury of United States 

260,000,000 

European Banks 

686,800,000 

Banks of Canada, Australasia and South Africa 59,700,000 

Total 

1,576,500,000 

Other banks, circulation, pm ate holdings, etc 

383,500,000 

Total 

1,960,000,000 

Second Period, 1900-10 

Industrial Arts 

1958,000,000 

India 

433,000,000 

Egypt 

1 46,000,000 

Bank of Japan 

69,000,000 

Banks and Conveision Funds of South 

America • 

343,000,000 

Banks of Mexico 

28,500,000 

Banks and Treasury of the United States 

726,800,000 

Banks and Treasury of Canada * 

85,700,000 

Banks of Australasia and South Africa 

95,600,000 

European Banks 

863,200,000 

Other banks, circulation, private holdings, etc 

3,748,800,000 

288,200,000 

Grand Total 

4,037,000,000 
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During the first period, the decade 1890-99, 
the production of gold was approximately 
$900,000,000 greater than in the preceding decade. 
" The increase was largely taken for the reorgam- 
zation of monetary systems and for strengthening 
bank reserves The gold reserves of European 
banks increased by 75 per cent , while the paper 
issues increased less than 5 per cent " Reference 
to the fuller analysis accompanying this state- 
ment shows that loans and discounts of European 
banks increased about 37 per cent. Of the gold 
flowing into European bank reserves, amounting 
to $686,000,000, no less than $535,000,000 was 
taken by the State banks of Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and France, the first two being engaged 
in reorganizing their currencies on a gold basis, 
the last, France, in accumulating gold in pur- 
suance of the policy it adopted after suspending 
the free coinage of silver 
The most distinctive feature of the second 
period IS found to be the enormous proportion of 
the gold which flows into uses that ai‘e not directly 
effective up9n world-prices 
Nearly half the aggregate output is placed in 
this category, including not only the industrial 
consumption, but the amounts allocated to India, 
Egypt, Japan, South America and Mexico. 

India and Egypt have been rapidly absorbing 
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larger quantities of gold in the settlement of their 
trade balances, and that gold does not pass into 
currency or figure largely in bank reserves, but is 
hoarded. The absorbing power of India is noted 
as a fart of first-class significance ” In the 
ten-year period, 1890-99, the net imports plus 
the countiy’s own jiroduction (of gold) were 
$135,800,000 , foi the eleven years, 1900-10, 
they aggregated $433,800,000 In the British 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1911, they amounted 
to $90,487,000, or about one-quarter of the world's 
production aftei the industrial consumption was 
provided for If the ability on the part of India 
to take and p^y for gold proves to be permanent, 
it is apparent that there will be no over-supply to 
trouble the lest of the world " 

When the Director of the Washington Mint 
includes Japan and South America in the uses of 
gold which are “ not directly effective upon world- 
prices," he means appaiently that this gold does 
not pass into circulation or form a basis of note 
circulation to any appreciable extent But in 
both cases the influx of gold into b^nk reserves 
has been accompanied by a large expansion of 
bank credit in discounts and loans, and thus in- 
directly may be “ effective upon world-prices " 
so far as it is needed to sustain credit 
The closer analysis shows that for whatever 
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direct or indirect effects of the enlarged output 
on world-prices have occurred, we must look 
outside Europe For during the eleven-year 
period, 1900-10, it appears that banks of issue 
in Europe increased their gold stocks by about 
51 per cent and their note issues about the same, 
while " their advance on loans and discounts 
increased about 25 per cent , or by a lower per- 
centage than during the previous period ” He 
does not think that the new gold taken by Europe 
has greatly enlarged ‘the quantity of money,’ 
“going almost wholly to the rehabilitation of 
monetary systems and to strengthen and buttress 
the institutions of issue ’’ 

“ England, sitting at the cross-roads of the 
world’s exchanges, financing enterprises in all 
quarters of the globe, holding a larger volume 
of international credits and payments than any 
other country, presents the anomaly of holding 
less of the new gold than any other important 
country The loans and discounts of her banks 
increased $450,000,000 with a gam of only 
$10,000,000, in its reserves ’’ 

But while Eiuope, taken as a whole, has chiefly 
used the new gold which she has absorbed in 
reorganizing her monetary systems, and has only 
exhibited a moderate increase of her ‘ money ' m 
the shape of coins, notes and loans and discounts, 

4 
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evidently the New World has shown a very great 
expansion of the various forms of money The 
following summary of the Washington table ^ will 
serve to illustrate this — 

Gold Stock 


1 Banks 

1 Deceml>cr3i, 

^ December 31, 

December 31, 

1 and Treasuries 

! 1889 

; 1899 

1910. 

j 

$ 1 

$ 

$ 

Europe 

, 914,396,264 

1,601,253,370 

2,464,452,800 

(USA 

423,906,282 1 

683,889,570 

1,410,721,622 

1 Australasia 

89,«53 .i 67 ' 

106,432,311 

184,500,000 

Canada 

7,322,710 

22,630,659 

108,200,000 

South Africa 

5,000,000 ' 

32,800,000 

50,400,000 

Japan 


51,571,000 

111,196,000 

Grand Total 

1,440,478,423 , 

1 

2,498,576,910 

4.329,469,422 


Notes in Circulation 


Banks 

and Treasuries 

December 31, 

I 1889 

December 31, 
1899 

December 31, 
1910 

Europe 

$ 

2,818,198,481 

. « 

2,973.194.348 

$ 

4,324,716,358 

USA ! 

126,521,364 

199,411,492 

684,163,511 

Australasia . I 

29,078,000 

21,995.908 

107,240,549 

1 Canada ) 

32,207,144 

41.513,139 

82,720,303 

1 South Africa 

5.036,093 

9,091,762 

8,773,000 

1 Japan 

78,871,326 

124,779,896 

200,009,214 

! Grand Total 

3,089,914,408 

3.369,956,545 

5,407,022,935 


' Supplemented in the case of Japan by an independent 
estimate of gold stock for 1909 and 1910 
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Loans and Discounts 


Banks 

and Treasuries. 

December 31, 
1889 

December 31, 
1899. 

December 31, 
1910. 

Europe 

$ 

3,031,196,402 

$ 

4,184,131,405 

$ 

5,146,396,802 

USA. 

3,842,272,131 

5,167,895,610 

12,855,^03,194 

Australasia 

623,589,889 

492,110,885 

626,862,333 

Canada 

149,958,980 

251,467,076 

870,100,890 

South Africa 

25,620,935 

107,044,970 

179,028,958 

Japan 

109,874,197 

501,357,073 

915,641,306 

Grand Total 

7,782,512,534 

10,704,007,019 

20,593,333,483 


Assuming that this analysis of the flow and 
uses of new gold and of the monetary systems 
with which it IS connected is approximately 
correct, we are driven to the following con- 
clusions — 

1 That there has been during the period 

1889-1910, and especially during the period 
1900-10, an extremely large expansion of 
quantity of money. 

2 That this expansion of money has chiefly 

Jbeen an expansion of credit 

3 That this expansion of credit has required 

and obtained an increased quantity of 
gold for its support 

4. That the expansion of money has been 
chiefly operative m North and South 
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America, and in other new developing 
parts of the world 

§ 6 The whole drift of this evidence is towards 
a reversal of the order of causation commonly 
adopted by the goldites 
Their underlying assumption is that an in- 
creased output of gold has power of itself to 
expand credit and so to force up prices The 
evidence as to the disposal of the new gold 
suggests, upon the contrary, that the initial 
force IS exerted in the shape of a demand for a 
larger volume of credit, and that this demand 
draws into the banks of the countries where 
it IS operative the requisite amount of gold 
to sustain it Thus the increased quantity 
of money appears in response to a demand 
for it 

The phenomenon of primary importance in 
studying the enlarged quantity of money and 
the rise of prices with which it is connected, is 
this rapid new demand for credit in the newly 
developing countries of the world 
The fact and the nature of this enlarged de- 
mand for credit are alike indisputable. If the 
increased output of gold were closelycorrespondent 
in time and in amount with the rise of prices, 
and if it were the only important economic 
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event that was so correspondent, there would 
at least be a strong presumption for its causative 
efficiency 

But coincident with the enlarged output of 
gold and the rise of prices has been at least one 
other economic change of first-rate importance, 
VIZ the opening up of large new areas of profit- 
able investment in a number of new countries 
It is here perhaps that we find the chief key to 
the mystery of the rise of prices Has the 
enormous new demand for capital to supply the 
developmental work in these new countries, 
through its action on the money markets upon 
the one hand, and the direction of purchasing 
power on the other, been a chief instrument in 
the rise of prices ^ Let us address ourselves to 
this hypothesis 

§7 Has the area of profitable investment 
expanded faster than the supply of new 
capitaP The answer must be m the affir- 
mative, for otherwise it is impossible to explain 
the rise in the hire price, the interest, of 
new .capital The actual rise m the rate of 
interest for recent capital means that the 
demand for capital has been m excess of the 
supply at the earlier rate No other explana- 
tion can be given of the fact that 4 per 
cent, can now be got for whole classes of 
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secunties which fifteen years ago yielded only 
3 per cent.^ 

How far is this attributable to an acceleration 
in the expansion of areas of profitable invest- 
ment or to a retardation in the growth of capital, 
or to a combination of the two processes ^ 

In all recent discussions of the fall m prices 
of Consols and other gilt-edged securities, it 
has been agreed that a chief cause has been the 
superior attraction to investors of fairly safe and 
more remunerative investments m Canada, South 
America and other foreign countries Canada 
and South Africa have within the last fifteen years 
made enormously rapid calls upon the new 
savings of this country and the financial world 
for the development of their natural resources 
India, Australasia, Burma and the Straits 
Settlements have borrowed increasing sums. 
The Empire has suddenly sprouted with rich 
financial propositions, which have been brought 
with growing skill and assiduity to the attention 
of our investing classes. Not less important has 
been the appeal of the group of South Am^encan 
countries, with Argentina and Brazil at their 
head Japan and now China have joined the 
band of competitors for new capital 

* See “ The Rate of Interest since 1844." by Mr R A 
Macdonald, Journal of the Statistical See , Mar 1912 
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Improved commumcations, fuller and more 
reliable information, and greater confidence m 
the fulfilment of financial obligations, have 
brought new countries into the position of 
effective borrowers and have improved the 
borrowing powers of those already in a position 
to draw upon Western capital The lesson of 
repudiation has been learned well, if not 
perfectly, even by countries subject to violent 
political upheavals The technical apparatus of 
international finance has been greatly improved 
and extended in its operations A part of this 
improvement, indeed, has been the better dis- 
tribution and utilization of the expanding gold 
supply The considerable supplies of gold which 
have gone to form reserves in Argentina and 
other countries have certainly assisted to raise 
their bon owing capacity But the mam factor 
has been the discovery and opening up of new 
rich stores of natural resources for the future 
production of fqods and of manufacturing 
materials Great new tracts of country have 
recommended themselves as absorbents of new 
capital for developmental work and for pro- 
ductive industries Far more than half of this 
new work is road-making, chiefly railroads 
next comes borrowing by States or Munici- 
palities, largely for roads and other pubhc works : 
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then mining, and then banks and finance com- 
panies Though oil and rubber have figured 
largely in the last few years, comparatively little 
of the total borrowing is for purposes which 
fully fructify at once or in the near future in 
useful commodities The bulk of the applica- 
tion of new capital for overseas investment is 
for developing lands which will at some later 
time contribute to the supplies of foods, materials 
and manufactures of the world 
This wide and deep appeal to the investing 
public has been synchronous with the new 
output of gold But its connexion with it is 
not very close For though the capital de- 
manded and supplied is represented in financial 
figures of stocks and shares, its substance con- 
sists in the supplies of engines, machinery, rails 
and stores, etc , which go to assist labour in 
foreign lands m the actual work of development 
This recent growth of the market of invest- 
ments plays, in my judgment, so important 
a part as a contributory force to the rise of 
interest, and thus indirectly to .the rise of 
prices, that it may be well to append the 
following table, showing the extent of the 
increasing pull of colomal and foreign invest- 
ments upon our British supply of new capital 
in recent years 
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British Capital Investments (Public Issues) 
Percentages ‘ 



English 

Indian and! 

' Colonial 1 

Foreign 

1899 

53 

, 22 

25 

1900 

80 

14 

6 

1901 

75 

18 

7 

1902 

56 

26 

18 

1903 

39 

47 

14 

1904 

40 

29 

3 > 

1905 

3 ' 

29 

40 

1906 

30 

22 1 

48 

1907 

25 

22 

53 

iyo8 

26 

32 1 

42 

1909 

'4 

40 ; 

46 

1910 

19 

36 : 

45 

1911 

16 

3 » 

53 

1912 (to Scptembei) 

34 

28 

48 


§8 Starting, then, from the established fact 
that the period whose price-movement we are 
investigating has been marked by an immensely 
rapid expansion of the area of genuinely profit- 
able investments, let us consider what the 
influence of this fact will have been upon world 
industry and prices 

It, will have two related immediate effects. 
It will raise the rate of interest, the price of the 
use of capital rising because the demand has 
exceeded the supply at the former price This 

' Bankets' Magazine, vol Ixxxviu p 6ib Supplemented 
by figures for 1909-12 furnished by Sir G Paish 
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high rate of invested capital will induce the 
business classes to borrow more freely from 
bankers and other manufacturers of ' money,' 
in order to seize the favourable opportunities of 
investment which present themselves If it be 
admitted that the large output of gold, swelling 
the bank reserves, stimulates a free supply of 
cheap money, business men will evidently try to 
get hold of this cheap money m order to invest 
it advantageously This scramble for bank 
money may go so far and so fast as to counteract 
the tendency of the flow of gold into reserves to 
depress the rate of discount A large amount of 
borrowing may continue at a relatively high 
rate of discount, provided that the oppor- 
tunities of new investments are such as to leave 
a profitable margin on such transactions 
This large borrowing of bank money will go 
further, if it is wanted not only for financial 
operations, but also for development of ordinary 
businesses at home Now this will be the case. 
For the capital supplied in such great quantities 
for developmental work in the new countries 
materializes m the shape of rails, engmes, 
machinery and stores bought and paid for by 
the new scrip The mcreasing demand m the 
markets for these materials and goods will have 
a generally stimulating effect on prices. The 
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coal and iron trades, the machine-making, ship- 
building and transport trades will feel the first 
effect of this enlarged demand for concrete 
capital All the orthodox indications of im- 
proving trade will begin to present themselves 
Prices will begin to rise, and there will be an 
expectancy of further rises Manufacturers 
and merchants will now find that trade is profit- 
able, and they too will want to make hay while 
the sun shines They will desire to enlarge their 
productive operations and their output, so as 
to take advantage of the large sale at high prices, 
They too will seek to borrow bank money 
Their large borrowing will also tend to raise the 
price of ‘ money,' which the free flow of gold 
tended to depress But the healthy condition 
of the industrial outlook in an era of rising prices 
will raise the value of the securities which 
business men can pledge to the banks, and so 
the latter can expand the volume of credit which 
they give to business men 
Another consideration, the full significance of 
whici^ will ,be discussed later, conduces towards 
the same result This epoch of increasing gold, 
enlarging investments and rising prices, has also 
been an epoch in which the combinative forces 
in modern capitahsm have brought about the 
foundation of trusts, cartels, pools, conferences 
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and trade agreements of various forms and 
strengths, all designed to raise or hold up prices 
and increase the margin of profits and dividends m 
many important trades, and particularly m those 
engaged m the fundamental industries of mining, 
machinery and metals, shipbuilding, the transport 
trades and banking Here is a separate source of 
rising prices and remunerative investments 
Thus, both financially and industrially the new 
areas of profitable investment will stimulate the 
production of a great increase of purchasing 
power, manufactuied by bankers and financiers, 
and placed at the disposal of investors and 
business men This new volume of credit, 
representing a rapid large addition to the aggre- 
gate supply of money, will be used for the only 
purpose that money selves, viz to demand 
goods The effect of this large rapid demand for 
export goods in order to develop Canada and South 
America, and for machinery, plant and materials 
m order to enlarge businesses at home, will be 
further to strain the call upon available supplies 
and to cause a further rise of prices 
This analysis, starting from the emergence of 
new areas of profitable enterprise, explains how 
it is that the increased output of gold flowing 
into bank reserves has not in fact reduced the 
price of ' money,' and how in spite of the higher 
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price of money more money has been borrowed 
The large influx of gold does not play the directly 
determinant part claimed for it by goldites It 
has not been a chief efficient cause of increase of 
purchasing power and higher prices But it has 
been a favouring condition to this process For 
had there been a constriction of the gold supply 
and bank reserves been low, the price of money 
would have been higher than it has been, the 
aggregate amount of borrowing less, the subse- 
quent demand for goods reduced and the rise of 
prices correspondingly less 

§ 9 But even this limited part assigned to gold 
as the regulator of the production of purchasing 
power and so of prices must be subjected to further 
qualifications 

For synchronous with the recent expansion of 
profitable capitalism has been an immense exten- 
sion and improvement m banking and other 
financial appaiatus, alike m the old and the new 
countries of the world In the older countries 
the transformation of an increasing proportion 
of industrial and commercial undertakings into 
joint-stock companies with negotiable securities 
has immensely facilitated the credit system The 
development of ordinary banking so as to reach 
larger areas of the population and lower strata 
of commerce, the amalgamation of hitherto 
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competing banks, proceeding until in this country 
a score of companies has absorbed almost the 
whole business, the expanding part taken by banks 
in discounting bills and in financing business, 
the perfection of the clearing-house system, the 
improved co-operation of banks with one another 
in crises and the confidence of the great banks 
that Governments will stand behind them in 
times of great emergency, signify two important 
changes in the ' money ’ situation. First, they 
imply a great improvement in the negotiable 
capacity, the mobility, of credit notes of different 
sorts, a wider and a deeper confidence which 
induces the ready acceptance of notes and cheques 
and all orders of negotiable instruments This is 
the joint effect of improved financial apparatus 
and of popular education, and it means increased 
mobility for all sorts of paper money Other 
things equal, this implies that pieces of money 
will change hands more frequently, or in other 
words, the same quantity of money-instruments 
will function as a larger quantity of purchasing 
power in a given time than it did before . 

Secondly, these changes m financial methods 
dimmish the importance of gold, not only m 
actual currency, but, far more important, for 
purposes of reserve Not merely do they allow 
the building of a larger structure of credit upon 
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a given quantity of gold, but they impart a degree 
of elasticity to the credit system as a whole which, 
at any rate m normal times, almost releases it 
from any definite gold control F or ordinary bank- 
ing and finance is being conducted with less and 
less regard to that portion of the final reserve in 
the Bank of England which consists of gold This 
statement is quite consistent with the maintenance 
of a more or less regular relation between the 
size of the gold reserve and the rate of discount. 
Even m times of abnormal stress the final defen- 
sive measures taken by banks, with or without 
the co-operation of the Government, indicate a 
diminishing belief m the doctrine that gold is the 
operative basis of the credit system It is true 
that the movement of gold from London to New 
York and from continental centres to London 
during the financial crisis of 1907 signifies that 
gold still plays a significant part in the monetary 
system of the world But it must be remembered 
that it was not only .or chiefly the infusion of gold 
into the bullion-vaults of America that enabled 
recovery and gradually restored confidence It 
was the general confidence that the banks pos- 
sessed adequate claims upon the real wealth of the 
country and would meet these claims Although 
the Clearing-house Certificates, which at such 
times the banks have been m the habit of issuing 
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as mutual guarantees in lieu of specie payment, 
do not always succeed m satisfying depositors 
at the time of a panic, they do ease the situation 
and secure time for creditors to realize that they 
have adequate assurance of payment if they 
wait. 

§10 Before the Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver, which m 1887 was investigating the 
converse of our problem, viz the persistent fall 
of prices, Dr Marshall gave the following summary 
of his view of the relation between interest, dis- 
count and prices " My position is that the mean 
rate of discount is governed by the mean rate of 
interest for long loans , that again is determined 
by the extent and the richness of the field for the 
investment of capital on the one hand, and on the 
other by the amount of capital seeking invest- 
ment The amount of capital has been increasing 
so fast that, in spite of a great widening of the 
field of investment, it has forced down the rate 
of discount The fall in th^ rate of discount so 
caused failed to stimulate speculation, because 
it was itself caused by the difficulty of finding 
good openings for speculative investment , this 
difficulty being m part due to the fear that prices 
would go on falling.” ^ 

Thus was explained the coincidence of a low 
>Cd 5512. P 7 
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rate of dLscount with falling prices. The problem 
we have to solve is the converse of this, a high 
rate of discount with rising prices. May not the 
solution lie along the lines of the same formula ? 
May we not say “ The field of investment has 
been widening so fast that, in spite of an increasing 
amount of capital, it has forced up the rate of 
interest and, by a necessary consequence, the rate 
of discount " ? This indeed can hardly be called 
a hypothetical explanation it is a statement of 
admitted facts For the price of the use of 
loanable capital, like every other price, can only 
rise by a scarcity of supply in relation to demand. 
Now no one suggests that there has been any 
absolute failure in the supply of new capital • on 
the contrary, it is admitted that the supply has 
been increasing with considerable speed There- 
fore the rise of interest can only be due to an 
increase in the demand for it proceeding at a still 
more rapid rate 

The improved political and economic security 
of South American btates, the new rich discovery 
and developrnent of resources in Canada and South 
Africa, the bringing into the area of investment 
of vast new tracts of Asia, form new large factors 
in this demand for capital The increased output 
of gold indeed affects this enlargement of invest- 
ments at two points. The South Afncan demand 
5 
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for capital has largely arisen from the goldfields. 
The improved confidence in South American in- 
vestments may be attnbutable in some measure 
to the large amount of gold which has in recent 
years flowed into her banks and conversion funds 
(estimated by the Report of the United States 
Mint at £68,000,000 during the years 1900-10). 

But in the mam this enlarged demand for 
capital must be attributed to the development of 
concrete opportunities foi the production of 
wealth, an increase of the actual yield per unit of 
fresh capital as compared with the preceding 
conditions The rise of interest is explained, at 
any rate in large measure, by this appearance of 
new profitable uses for capital. The large flow 
of new savings from Great Britain and other old 
industrial countries into these remunerative 
fields made fresh capital relatively scarce at 
home and raised its price A high rate of mterest 
meant that bank-money could be advantageously 
employed in buying stocks and shares by those 
who could get hold of it Persons with securities 
to pledge would seek to invest or speculate more 
freely than in other times Thus banks and 
finance companies who manufacture credit would 
find an increasing demand for this ‘ money ’ and 
this increasing demand would tend to cause them 
to raise the rate they charged For though the 
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larger flow of gold into the bank reserves would 
mean a larger supply of bank-money, that supply 
would not have grown as fast as the demand. So 
it would come to pass that a larger quantity 
of credit was created for sale at a higher price 
Thus the paradox of the failure of the increased 
output of gold to keep down the rate of discount 
would be explained 

The next effect would be that the increased 
quantity of credit would operate in the markets 
for goods as increased purchasing power. For the 
only use of this credit is to buy goods. The new 
concrete capital brought into being by the en- 
larged demand would consist mainly of materials, 
machinery, food-stuffs and other articles required 
for the developmental and industrial work in the 
new borrowing areas, and for ships and other 
transport work But whatever were the actual 
uses to which the enlarged flow of credit was put, 
it must primarily operate as new purchasing power 
in the markets of the world, and its operation 
would raise the general level of prices 
Now, rising* prices, however caused, mean pro- 
fitable trade And profitable trade, with high 
and rising prices, stimulates business men to 
borrow money, not for speculation but for the 
enlargement of their business operations. Thus, 
as soon as the first effect of the expanding area 
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of investments in raising prices is felt, that rise 
of prices exerts a further stimulative influence 
upon demand for ‘money’ and that increased 
output of ‘ money ’ carries prices higher. The 
psychological nature of this movement is well 
recognized Rising prices, with the expectation 
of further rises, stimulates borrowing and buying, 
and so helps to fulfil the prophecy. 

When, from these or any other causes, the level 
of prices has been raised, more credit instruments 
will be required to carry on the larger value of 
transactions at this higher level On the theory 
that the supply of credit instruments rises and 
falls proportionately with the supply of gold to 
the reserves, the actual rise of the price of credit 
must be interpreted as an admission that the 
supply of gold has been inadequate to keep down 
the price of money. This interpretation, as we 
perceive, is supported by such facts as we possess 
with regard to the actual distribution of the 
recent gold supply 

This course of reasoning appears to furnish a 
more valid explanation of the several sprts of 
fact than the gold theory It does not repudiate 
the influence of gold, but it makes it supplement- 
ary to the flow of a more vital current of economic 
power. 

Both have in common the attribution of the 
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rise of prices to an expansion of purchasing power 
in the form of credit. But whereas the goldites 
fail to show how the increasing output of gold 
expands credit, those who start from the expand- 
ing area of sound investments can make good the 
causal connexion with the money market 
It may then be granted that new gold dis- 
coveries and improved methods of treating the 
ore have greatly enlarged the output, and that 
this enlargement must continue so long as ounces 
of new gold can be produced more cheaply and 
ihore profitably than the goods which can be 
bought for their mint price, £$, 17s gd It may 
also be admitted that the new output makes a 
small direct addition to the aggregate of purchas- 
ing power, and that indirectly through the bank 
reserves it facilitates the operation of other forces 
which increase the volume of purchasing power 
But there is no ground for attributing to the 
enlarged output of gold any considerable power to 
force a rapid rise of, prices, or to ascribe the actual 
rise that is taking place to that cause. The rise 
of prices, chiefly due to other causes enhancing 
purchasing power, or retarding the production 
of goods, acts as a check upon the increasing 
output of gold which would have been far greater 
than it has been, but for this diminishing pur- 
chasing power of an ounce of gold 
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APPENDIX 

So much in the foregoing argument depends 
upon the manner in which plentiful bank credit 
affects prices, that it may be well here to refer to 
a view that contravenes that taken here This 
view is thus succinctly stated by Mr Edward R 
Pease in a valuable tract, Gold and State Banking, 
issued by the Fabian Society Speaking of the 
effect of an increased flow of gold into the Bank 
Reserve and its effect in lowering discount and 
interest, he continues “ But low rates of interest 
mean cheap trading and low prices So the first 
effect of more gold is not to raise but to lower, 
even if only a little, the range of prices ” In a 
footnote, the writer adds “ Some economists 
argue that a low rate of discount encourages 
loans for the purchase of commodities and so 
raise prices But the new loans may also be 
applied to the production of, more commodities 
and so lower prices " 

Here there is a confusion of thought between 
the immediate and the subsequent effect of en- 
larged credit No such distinction is admissible 
as is here suggested between loans " for the pur- 
chase of commodities ” and loans “ applied to 
the production of more commodities.” Business 
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men who take advantage of relatively low 
discount to borrow more money, in order to 
enlarge their productive operations, must apply 
it in the first instance to increasing the amount 
of money they use to buy plant, materials and 
labour, the means of enlarging production The 
first effect, therefore, must be to raise the price 
of the productive goods and services and so to 
raise the general level of prices Whether a 
secondary and subsequent effect may or may not 
be so large an increase in the output of com- 
modities that general prices fall to a greater 
extent than they were raised by the first opera- 
tion of enlarged credit, depends upon the pro- 
ductivity of the new productive goods and 
services If the stimulation given to industry 
by the cheap credit operates largely on trades 
subject to the so-called law of inci easing returns, 
a fall of prices, greater than the original rise, 
may ensue If the new credit operates chiefly 
on trades subject, to the so-called law of di- 
minishing returns, no corresponding fall may 
ensue But in any case the first effect of more 
bank money is to raise prices. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BASIS OF CREDIT 

§ I T X TE have now ascertained that, so far 
\ /\ / as increased quantity of money is 
▼ V responsible for the rise of prices, it 
consists mainly in expansion of credit This ex- 
pansion of credit is not caused by the increased 
output of gold, though that increased output 
may be regarded as a necessary condition of ex- 
panding credit To what, then, is it due ? This 
question has been partly answered by reference 
to the increased demand for credit for the 
financial operations involved in the exploitation 
of new countries 

But that increased demand for capital does not 
in itself explain how the volume of credit has 
been created That explanation is found in an 
extension of the materials and machinery for 
the production of credit Credit is produced by 
bankers and financiers, out of what ? Not 
chiefly out of gold, and never merely out of gold. 
The mam staple out of which credit is made is 
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vendible goods, and the extension of credit must 
be attributed mainly to a growth of the vendible 
goods which can be used for making it 

That goods, not gold, are the mam basis of 
credit IS clear from an examination of the 
processes of making it 

The following clear account of the leading 
forms of credit is given by the late Lord 
Farrer ^ — 

“ The debt or credit is either the considera- 
tion for goods already sold, or services already 
rendered, or it is an anticipation of the proceeds 
of future sales or future services If I receive 
bank-notes or gold or a cheque for goods which 
I sell, or for services which I have rendered, and 
pay it into my bankers, the credit he gives me, 
or the debt he owes me, represents the return I 
get for what I have already sold or done It is 
that return turned into a convertible shape, into 
a promise of the banker's to pay and a right on 
my part to receive m legal phraseology, into 
a right of action against the banker 
" Sp with* respect to credit or debt in respect 
of future or distant goods and services What 
it does, if the credit is sound, is to anticipate the 
future , to make the distant present ; and to 
give what already exists in a potential and in- 
1 What do we pay with pp 26, 27 
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convertible form the quality of immediate 
exchangeability and convertibility 
" When a Scottish banker gives a young man 
credit, what he does is to give him cash and 
capital for commencing business in return for 
a promise to pay, which the banker trusts be- 
cause he has confidence in the future returns to 
be realized by the young man’s capacity, industry 
and character , and these are thus, as it were, 
discounted, and turned into something which 
their owner can put to present use The 
Scottish Bank probably gives this in the form of 
its own notes, and these remain in circulation 
until they return to the bank in discharge of the 
debt 

When a merchant who is exporting or 
importing goods, or when a manufacturer who 
is selling to a dealer, gets a banker to discount 
his bill, the goods are in existence , the market 
also exists , and the expectation of a sale at a 
profit may be assumed to be a reasonable 
expectation But none of these things are im- 
mediately convertible into cash or usable capital 
until the discount of the bill gives the merchant 
the power of drawing cheques upon his banker. 
He therefore has the money or the immediate 
power of getting it, and the banker has the bill, 
which he can keep until it is paid, or in case of 
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necessity, can sell or exchange. The cheques on 
the one hand, and the bill, if it is sold or re- 
discounted on the other, become additions to the 
circulating medium until the credit is exhausted 
and the bill is paid In neither of these cases, 
it IS true, has the creditor any specific lien He 
has only a personal right of action , but the 
value of that right and the soundness of the 
credit depend on the truth of the debtor's 
anticipations of future realization and profit " 
As regards bank advances, they are usually 
based upon collateral securities, titles to actual 
saleable goods Even when the Scottish banker 
gives credit on a mere promissory note, the 
essence of the transaction is the same The 
promissory note is in effect a hen upon the 
receipts from the sale of actual goods which will 
be marketable at some future time at prices 
which will yield a profit to the business man to 
whom the advance is made 
§ 2 In all the cases where credit is given on 
goods which either do not yet exist or are not 
yet marketable, there is of course a risk involved. 
The credit given does not amount to the full 
selling value of the goods when they come to be 
sold. It is less by two separate amounts : first, 
a deduction in respect of risk, lest the goods 
should not be sold, or should be sold at a too low 
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price ; secondly, a deduction representing the 
price for the advance of money, the true discount 
on the transaction But the essence of the 
transaction is that the credit is based upon the 
actual or anticipated existence of real concrete 
goods, and that it is measured and limited by the 
value of those goods 

Where credit is obtained by depositing stocks, 
shares, or other certificates of value as security, 
these certificates give a legal claim upon concrete 
forms of property, the plant, stock and goodwill 
of some business Here as elsewhere the sub- 
stance of the credit is vendible goods 
This is true of every other form of credit or 
circulating medium, such as exchequer bills, 
convertible or inconvertible notes, public loans, 
debenture stocks or shares, etc ^ So far as any 
of these is a valid instrument of credit or currency, 
it has reference to, is based on and measured by 
some form of concrete wealth, present or pros- 
pective, into the possession of which the creditor 
can enter 

The importance of this essential -fact is con- 

* Where governments cieate these credit forms they are 
usually based upon the general body of wealth of the nation 
over which the government has command by virtue of the 
taxing power, though sometimes specific forms of public 
property or income may be hypothecated to their mainten- 
ance or repayment 
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ceded by the fact that each credit form is 
expressed in terms of gold and is legally con- 
vertible into gold, or notes which in their turn 
are convertible into gold So it easily comes to 
be believed that gold is the substance of the 
whole credit system, that it is built upon a gold 
basis, that it can only grow on condition that the 
gold basis grows, and, finally, that it must grow 
as the gold basis grows 

Regarded from this standpoint, gold is the 
stuff out of which bankers manufacture credit : 
the more gold, the more credit , the less gold, 
the less credit. 

Now our earliei inquiry into the modus operandt, 
by which gold was supposed to influence prices 
through the bank rate, led us to suspect the 
soundness of this theory of the close dependence 
of volume of credit upon gold. We are now in a 
position to perceive the true relation of gold to 
credit. 

§ 3. Credit IS a fqfm of money manufactured by 
bankers with the assistance of bill-brokers and 
other. finance agencies Gold is not the staple 
matensd out of which it is manufactured. That 
staple material is the value of the various sorts of 
goods (includmg under that term all marketable 
goods or claims upon them) as expressed and 
measured by current or prospective market 
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prices The fact that these prices are expressed 
in gold must not deceive us . it is the goods and 
not the gold that are the basis of the credit. Any 
article that has a market price is a potential basis 
of credit, and an mcreasmg proportion of all sorts 
of goods are becoming available for actual credit. 
The great increase of general purchasing power 
taking place m every advanced industrial nation 
is chiefly due to that fact. Whereas in early 
banking days only real estate and a few sorts of 
personality were freely operative for credit pur- 
poses, while bills of exchange were very limited 
in scope, we have now entered an era in which a 
very large proportion of the whole volume of 
existing and early prospective wealth carries its 
regular financial counterpart m the form of credit 
A constantly mcreasmg proportion of business is 
conducted by large firms whose capital is expressed 
m shares negotiable as a basis for bank credit, or 
whose separate transactions are of a scale and a 
publicity accommodated to the credit system. 

The perfection of this process would be a 
business world m which every piece of vjealth, 
land, building, crops, stock, machinery, materials 
and goods m various stages of production, carried 
with it a credit-note representing its present 
value, which could be used when it was wanted. 
Each specific piece of wealth would have a corre- 
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spending token of general wealth attached to it. 
That token could be used for general purposes of 
purchase, its recipient holding a claim upon the 
general wealth into which the specific piece of 
wealth will be convertible. The volume of credit 
would evidently expand or contract with the 
expansion or contraction of the value of the goods 
which command it, and the notion of an excess 
or deficiency of ' money ’ would be meaningless. 

But what about gold ? Is the fact, that each 
of these credit-notes entitles the holder to demand 
from somebody payment in legal tender, without 
any significance ^ Does gold play no part as an 
ingredient in the manufacture of these sorts of 
purchasing powei ? Evidently it does. So long 
as it remains legally possible for the holders of 
such credit-notes to demand gold for them, while 
circumstances may conceivably arise which will 
mduce them to use this legal right, some gold 
must be held to provide against the contingency. 
As there must be in the ordmary currency sufficient 
gold to pay for goods, the sellers of which will not 
take any form of credit-note, so there must be 
held by banks a reserve of gold to meet the case 
of those who, having received credit-notes, lose 
faith m the durability of the purchasing power 
of these or any other credit forms, and msist upon 
their legal right to gold. 
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*Gold, then, remains an ingredient in the manu- 
facture of the credit which forms the mam volume 
of money. But it is an ingredient of constantly 
diminishing importance. The bulk of the larger 
operations of purchase in a modern community 
are carried on m all normal times without any 
conscious reference to the gold reserves.- If the 
confidence of the recipient of a ciedit-note, that 
the goods on which it is based would be sold at a 
price which would enable the credit-note to be 
redeemed m other credit-notes whose accepta- 
bility was undoubted, were absolute, no gold 
reserve would be necessary So far as this is not 
the case, the credit may be considered as manu- 
factured to the extent of, say, 8 o per cent of the 
value of the goods, 20 per cent, of the gold held by 
a banker. This proportion which the gold bears 
to the goods value is admittedly diminishmg.^ 

It may even be questioned whether, so far as the 

^ The recent additions to the Bank Reserves, especially m 
the United States, France and England (where the Bank 
of England gold reserve has recently been fortified by a 
considerable growth of separate reserves kept by the large 
jomt-stock banks) may seem to contradict, this statement 
But this only means that an attempt made to reduce at an 
excessive pace the proportion of the gold reserves to the 
growing volume of liabilities has produced a reaction in the 
shape of a strengthening of those reserves This correction 
of a temporary excess does not falsify the view that with 
the expansion and improvement of the general credit system 
a reduction m the percentage of gold to the aggregate of 
money is taking place 
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internal business of this country and certain 
others is concerned, the credit system really 
requires any gold ingredient So long as the law 
requires that legal tender ultimately means gold 
paid ovei the counter of the Bank of England, 
gold must no doubt be kept And this require- 
ment may be a wise policy. But it is by no 
means evident that it is economically necessary 
as a support for the banking system of the 
country. If England were a self-sufficing country, 
no questions of foreign trade cnteiing m, and if 
the Bank administration weie reliable, it is 
clear that the credit of the Bank itself might prove 
a quite satisfactory resci ve. Inconvertible notes 
of the Bank would circulate quite freely, being 
accepted as payment foi eveiy debt That this 
is so appears from the fact that the knowledge 
that it IS possible foi the Government, by suspend- 
ing the operation of the Bank Charter Act to 
enable the issuing department of the Bank to 
issue uncovered notps m excess of the legal limit, 
or, in extreme cases of panic, the actual sus- 
pension, has always in the last resort proved able 
to restore confidence and to stop a run on gold. 
This appears to signify that the credit system of 
this country is based, in its final economic analysis, 
not on gold but on the real wealth of the country. 
Indeed, it is not even true that the existing 
6 
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reserve in the Bank of England which actually 
supports the general credit of the banking 
system consists wholly or mainly of gold. Mr. 
Hartley Withers reminds his readers that “ the 
liabilities of the Banking Department of the Bank 
of England, which are used as the basis of credit 
by the rest of the banking community, are repre- 
sented as to one-half or rather more by securities, 
and as to the rest by notes, which are again re- 
presented as to about one-third by securities.” ^ 
What the holder of a credit-note wants is a 
security that the full purchasing power it claims 
to represent shall be realizable If a bank, or a 
government which he knows to be able to secure 
for its notes this purchasing power, issues them, 
they are to him ‘ as good as gold,’ even though 
he IS aware that gold could not be got for all of 
them. His final preference for gold, so far as he 
has one, is based upon some fear or doubt lest 
some other persons in the world, from whom he 
might wish to buy, may entertain some distrust 
of his credit-note, preferiing gold. To that 
extent the freedom of its purchasing ^ power 
would be limited. But the credit system stands 
m the last resort upon the confidence in the 
ability of the issuer to place the holder of a note 
in possession of such forms of real wealth as he 
^ The Meaning of Money, p 261. 
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requires, when he wants it, and in amount such 
as he expected to be able to obtain when he re- 
ceived the note. Gold is only a requisite to 
the credit system so far as it is useful to sustain 
or increase this confidence. 

It is a conventional utility, a serviceable 
check on possible abuses of credit issue, but not 
in the strict scientific sense an economic necessity 
in the working of the credit system by which 
modern commerce is conducted. For inter- 
national commerce, at any rate with backward 
countries, it may long be needed But it ought 
to be no longer necessary even for international 
payments between members of advanced com- 
mercial nations. There is no reason why the 
Clearing-House system, which has dispensed 
with gold in the internal credit operations of 
the country, should not m the early course of 
time be extended in the shape of an International 
Clearing House, all balances on foreign trade 
between members of civilized nations bemg paid 
in Cleai mg-House certificates 
Such an Extension, clearly thinkable, if not 
easily feasible, makes it evident that gold is 
not intrinsically essential to the manufacture 
of credit. The notion that some single valuable 
commodity must always stand as the back- 
ground to sustam the credit system has no real 
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validity. Gold, indeed, is not even now de- 
pendent for its position as money upon such 
general appreciation of its value as a commodity. 
Gold has, indeed, a high but very limited use 
for the arts. But this value could by no means 
support its pecuniary position. People do not 
ultimately ' look to the gold ’ behind the credit- 
notes because they know that m it they would 
have something intrinsically valuable and 
serviceable They do not say to themselves, 
" I will insist on five gold sovereigns instead of a 
Bank of England note, because I know that, if 
the worst comes to the worst, I can melt down 
my sovereigns and make ornaments or stop teeth 
with them ” In fact, of course, any wide 
attempt to get industrial use out of sovereigns 
withdrawn from currency would soon defeat its 
end by driving down to a very low level the 
exchange value of gold for uses in the arts 
They call for sovereigns, because they have 
more confidence, at the time, in the stable pur- 
chasing power of sovereigns than of bank-notes. 

“ Gold IS still the only form of payment .that is 
certain of acceptance everywhere in times of 
crisis.” ^ But that confidence, ‘ credit,’ is not 
really based on the intrinsic properties of 
gold : it is almost as conventional as the smaller 
* Withers, p. 296. 
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confidence they still retain in bank-notes.^ In- 
convertible Bank of England notes, if the policy 
of withdrawing the gold basis were tolerably 
widely understood, would perform all the 
necessary purposes of a final reserve for business 
operations in this country, passing as freely in 
payments of all kinds as gold does now. 

If this IS not quite ture, it is nearly true, and 
its significance consists m pointing clearly to the 
truth that gold is not the real or essential basis 
of the credit-notes It is the marketable quality 
of goods and not the stock of gold m bankers' 
hands or at bankers’ call that enables credit to 
come into existence and to operate as pur- 
chasing power. The exact relation in which 
gold stands to this credit may still be disput- 
able. “ The ordinary language in which it is said 
that ' credit ' is an ‘ economy of gold ' is, even 
if accurate, very inadequate ‘ Credit ' is not 
merely a means of using less gold. ‘ Credit ’ or 
‘ debt ’ IS a substitute for gold as a circulating 
medium, which has in some places almost dis- 

^ ‘'»The bank* finds itself with liabilities which exceed its 
cash assets , but — the excess of liabilities is balanced by 
the possession of other assets than cash These other assets 
of the bank are usually liabilities of business men These 
liabilities are in turn supported by the assets of business 
men If we continue to follow up the ultimate basis of the 
bank^ s liabilities we shall find it in the visible, tangible wealth 
of the world.” — Fisher, The Purchastng Power of Money, p 41. 
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placed its principal and which may displace it 
entirely, or almost entirely, as nations advance in 
commercial aptitude.” ^ Lord Farrer, indeed, in 
the pamphlet from which we quote, goes so far 
as to proclaim a doctrine which liberates the 
production of credit entirely from the control or 
influence of gold 

” It is a substitute not only of infinitely greater 
power than the instrument which it replaces, but 
of infinitely greater expansibility. There is no 
limit to its expansion but demand 

” If it is true that exchange by means of credit 
is barter, the demand must bring with it its own 
supply If goods or services, actual or potential, 
are to be exchanged with one another, each will 
necessarily have its representative credit ; and 
wherever there is a demand for circulating 
mediums, then there must be an equivalent 
supply There are, no doubt, still provinces 
which credit has not invaded, and in which gold 
still reigns with undisputed sway , and there may 
be undue contractions as well as expansions of 
credit But if and so far as exchange is cacried 
on by credit, the apprehension of any permanent 
want or diminution of circulating mediums, or a 
fall of price consequent on it, is a chimera ” * 

* Farrer, What do we buy wtth ^ p 34 

* Farrer, p 35 
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But it is by no means necessary to insist upon 
so full a doctrine of the independence of credit. 
It may well be conceded that, so long as there 
remain sections of the commercial world or grades 
of society where credit-notes are not accepted as 
readily as gold, a certain quantity of gold may be 
necessary or convenient as a support for credit, 
and that for an expanding volume of credit some 
increase in this gold reserve may be essential or 
desirable But while this might imply that an 
insufficient supply of gold might cripple the 
development of credit, it would by no means imply 
that an abundant supply of gold must corre- 
spondingly stimulate a development of credit 
’Granting that a certain amount of gold must 
stand in the bank reserves as an insurance against 
collapses of credit, it is not a legitimate inference 
that an extra flow of gold into the reserves would 
have power to cause a corresponding increment 
of credit to come into existence. 

§ 4 The results of our inquiry into the increased 
supply of money may be thus summarized The 
dirpct effect^ the increased output of gold upon 
the volume of money is small The large increase 
in the supply of money is due to the expansion 
of all forms of credit In the foundation of 
credit gold is not the mam ingredient, nor can 
an increase of gold stimulate the creation of a 
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proportionate increase of credit Credit is based 
on goods and expands with the quantity of goods 
available as valid security The increase of 
credit IS due to the facts that (i) the improvement 
and extension of banking and financial machinery 
in general, (2) the placing of larger masses of public 
and private enterprise upon a joint-stock basis, 
have rendered a largely increased proportion of 
the general wealth available for credit purposes. 
The output of gold has been a facilitation in this 
enlargement of credit, by enabling banks to 
increase their gold reserves, so avoiding the 
possible collapses of public confidence in com- 
munities where industrial and commercial security 
were not firmly established 
§ 5 One further point relating to the expansion 
of credit needs to be made clear. If credit rests 
on goods, it might appear that every expansion 
of credit involved a corresponding expansion of 
goods If that were the case, how could mcreased 
credit be responsible for a rise of prices ? A 
partial answer has already been given to this 
question by pointing out that large i^asses of new 
credit are due, not to the production of more goods, 
but to the reorganization of businesses in forms 
rendering these goods available as securities for 
credit issues So long as this change in business 
structure is proceeding, increased quantities of 
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credit will come into being without any necessarily 
corresponding increase of goods That goods in 
general are expanding along with, and partly as 
a result of, the new organization of businesses 
may be taken for granted, but there is no reason 
to presume that this increase of goods will be 
commensurate with the increase of credit. 

But this IS not all We have spoken of bankers 
and financiers as the makers of credit But we 
have also recognized that the chief financial 
material out of which they make it is the stocks 
and shares and other certificates of value which 
represent the capital created by the saving and 
investing classes. It is thus the growth of the 
forms of saving which take these financial shapes 
that enables the increased credit to emerge from 
the financial factories All such modern saving 
can furnish material for the creation of more 
credit No increased volume of goods confronts 
and corresponds to this credit This statement 
is not self-evident, but requires a brief explana- 
tion Income ^which is ‘ spent ' passes as piu*- 
cha^n^ powelf^ in exchange for consumable goods. 
Income which is saved passes as purchasing power 
in exchange for non-consumable goods, t e forms 
of capital fixed or circulating In both cases alike 
there is ‘ real ’ income, i e goods corresponding 
to the money income, and normally every increase 
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of such money income may be regarded as 
involving an increase of real income. 

But when the saved income, passing by means 
of share capital, has performed its primary task 
of purchasing the ‘ real ’ capital, t e engines, 
machinery, rails or other capital-goods needed for 
the industrial or other productive work for which 
the Company stands, the certificates of this 
capital remain in the hands of the investors or of 
those to whom investors have sold them. Now 
these certificates, accepted by bankers or financiers 
as security for credit, may cause an extension of 
credit unaccompanied by any corresponding 
expansion of goods This is the principal supply 
of new material for the financial manufacture 
of the expanding volume of ‘ money ’ 

So long as this process continues, and an 
increasing proportion of wealth is passing into 
forms available for credit, the acceleration of 
supply of money may be expected to exceed that 
of goods, and prices will continue to rise If, 
however, as is possible, a halt in this process, or a 
reduction of its pace, took place. Wing, to the 
fact that most large capitalistic enterprises in 
advanced countries had effected the desired 
financial transformation and had secured their 
credit counterpart, a period of comparative 
stability of prices might ensue 
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But any such slackening of the pace of growth 
of credit might be offset by an acceleration of the 
same process m those countries— such as China — 
newly entering the era of capitalism. If these 
countries become industrial and take on modern 
methods of finance, their contribution to the ag- 
gregate world-supply of money may be con- 
siderably greater than their contribution to the 
world-supply of goods. In that event prices 
would continue to rise 

Only when the bulk of the industrial world is 
so far standardized m its business structure that 
the greater part of those forms of wealth capable 
of supporting credit have been brought mto the 
credit system, is there any sure prospect of a 
reduction m the pace of growth of credit acting 
on world prices. 

§6 One final point remains of considerable 
importance in the relation between credit and the 
goods upon which credit is based. 

The very fact that prices can rise or fall involves 
the fact that the quantity of credit based upon a 
givei;^ quantify of goods may expand or contract. 
If, therefore, owing to the expansion of the 
supply of credit resultmg from the extension of 
banking and the conversion of more businesses 
mto negotiable securities, the volume of money 
is increased and prices rise, this rise of prices 
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will stimulate a further increase of supply of 
credit. 

For the rise of pnces, due to the aforemamed 
causes, will involve a rise in the value of all 
securities, except those whose fixed rate of 
interest prevents them from sharing the higher 
profits which usually accompany rising prices. 
This rise in value of securities will imply a larger 
borrowing power, i e the same quantity of con- 
crete capital-goods will serve as basis for a larger 
quantity of credit This increased power of 
borrowing will be utilized by business men to the 
full at times when prices are rising and with them 
profits. This free borrowing will further swell 
the volume of money and assist a further rise of 
prices. Thus are brought about the familiar 
features of a boom in prices, accompanied by a 
heaping up of credit to a precarious height 
For so long as bankers and financiers think they 
have reason to believe that prices will continue to 
rise and the margin of profits to expand, they will 
create and loan more credit per qnit of concrete 
capital offered as securities. Th^r continued 
creation of this credit assists to realize the con- 
ditions which validate it But it does not m 
itself suffice to carry on the process indefinitely. 
When the real causes which have mitiated the 
rise of prices have worked themselves out, the 
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artificial inflation, due to a mere anticipation of a 
further rise, will receive a check. At the first 
sign of such a check in actual rise of prices the 
confidence of bankers will shrivel, the process of 
issuing more credit on a given quantity of con- 
crete wealth will stop, and will soon lead to a 
reverse movement which in its turn will convert 
the rise of prices into a fall 
Such is the familiar part played by credit in 
booms and depressions We cite it here, not to 
propound any new explanation of the part which 
credit plays, but to explain that the fact of credit 
being based on goods is quite consistent with a 
changing relation between quantity of credit 
and the quantity of those kinds of goods which 
furnish the credit basis Part of the recent rise 
of puces, so far as it is due to acceleration of 
supply of money, may be attributed to an mcrease 
in the quantity of credit which each unit of 
negotiable capital supports during a rise of prices. 
This IS a temporary and adventitious increase of 
supply of money and should be distinguished 
from^that increased credit which is the natural 
financial result of enabling larger masses of wealth 
to figure as securities. 



CHAPTER VI 

RETARDATION OF THE SUPPLY OF GOODS 

§ I . yt RISE of prices, as we recognize, signifies 
/ \ an increase in the rate of supply of money 
-l^as compared with the rate of supply of 
goods, or, if that term be preferred, of transactions. 
In dealing with an industrial society m which 
admittedly the absolute rate of supply alike of 
money and of goods is continually increasing, 
the causation of a rise of prices is a question of 
the relative rates of increase m the supply of goods 
and of money. The facts already cited make it 
manifest that the supply of gold and of credit 
instruments has accelerated during the latter 
part of the period of rising prices. But before 
deciding to regard this growth of the supply of 
money as the efficient cause of ris^of prigpji it is 
necessary to consider whether a retardation in 
the increase of supply of goods may not have con- 
tributed to the result. 

That the output of material goods and of 
services forming the annual supply of wealth has 
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been continually increasing in modern times, by 
reason of the enlarging quantity of labour applied 
m more economical methods of production, is 
beyond question . Withm the last three generations 
a larger and larger number of nations have passed 
into the modern era of machine-economy , science 
has continually brought into use new labour- 
savmg appliances, and improved communications 
have enormously increased the number and 
utility of those productive processes which we 
term commerce. 

The aggregate of goods and of transactions in 
the business world has thus been constantly in- 
creasmg. But the rate of that mcrease may not 
be regular or continually progressive There may 
come times when the pulse of progress beats more 
slowly. Or else an increasing proportion of pro- 
ductive energy may, for a time, be put into 
branches of production which arc relatively 
sluggish m their growth and in the value of the 
fruit they yield. Or large quantities of productive 
power may be allowed to run to waste, or be put 
to usgs which 'are unproductive in the sense that 
their products do not figure as goods or trans- 
actions in the markets of the world, or do not 
contribute to the production of more goods or 
transactions in the future 
If we are passing through an epoch in which 
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an increasing proportion of money is expended 

(1) upon articles whose production conforms to 
what IS termed the law of decreasing returns, 

(2) upon luxurious goods and services, (3) upon 
wars and armaments, (4) upon wasteful processes 
of competition in the distiibutive processes , and 
if, further, (5) high tariffs hamper the productivity 
of large masses of capital and labour, while (6) 
combinations of capital and of labour restrain the 
output in many large organized trades — the 
aggregate effect of such changes in the application 
of productive power may be a considerable 
retardation m the pace of supply of the goods 
which confront the gi owing supply of money in 
the price-equation We might then discover 
that the rise of prices was attributable as much to 
the slower supply of goods as to the faster supply 
of money 

Although there is no evidence of any halt in the 
inventive processes which feeds the manufactures 
or in improvements of business administration in 
the great staple industries, there is reason to 
believe that an accumulation of tendencies^ ivhose 
nature has just been indicated, is operating as a 
break upon the wealth-production of the world 
§ 2 Though I hold it to be a hopeless task to 
endeavour to explam a rise or fall of general prices 
by a series of separate investigations into the 
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causes affecting each several sort of goods, this 
admission cannot preclude the mvestigation of 
phenomena of a wider causality which affect the 
production and the prices of whole groups or 
classes of goods It seems tolerably obvious that, 
if causes can be adduced explaining a retardation 
of output in the production of wealth of certain 
classes or in certain areas, this retardation of 
supply of goods must pro tanto operate in raising 
the general level of prices ^ 

Let us then take mto consideration the ten- 
dencies which may be held to contribute to the 
retardation of the growth of supply of goods 
We have recognized that concurrently with 
the rise of prices a great expansion of the area of 

^ I say this is ‘ tolerably obvious ' I should speak with 
more confidence did I not find that the majority of the signers 
of the Final Report in the Gold and Silver Commission com- 
mitted themselves to a contrary line of reasoning 
“ It does not necessaiily follow that the lowering of the 
cost of production of even a large number of articles would 
have the effect of lowering the average level of prices, as 
the saving so effected would create a demand for and so raise 
the price of other afticlcs ” — Ftnal Report, p 23 

The fallacious® ess of this statement is easily demonstiated. 

If the fall of prices of the articles, whose cost of production 
IS reduced, is followed by a proportionate increase of sales, 
no saving of income is effected, and so no increased demand 
for other articles follows If the fall of prices is not so fol- 
lowed, the saving of income of the purchasers is accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction of income in the classes selling 
the cheaper articles There will be no increase in the aggre- 
gate demand for ' other articles ’ 

7 
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profitable investments has occurred, and we have 
seen reason to suppose that this has been an im- 
portant direct influence in stimulating the supply 
of credit and so of the volume of purchasing power. 
It thus tends to raise prices by increasing the 
volume of money 

But there is also reason to hold that it helps to 
raise prices by reducing the rate of the supply of 
goods This is by no means obvious at first 
sight The general effect of the opening up of 
rich new areas of investment would seem to be 
an increase m supply ^or what else is meant 
by the development of these new areas except 
the bringing of new productive agents into the 
commercial system, and so increasing the world 
supply of goods ^ 

This IS, no doubt, the ultimate effect But 
there are interim effects In the case of new 
countries in couise of being opened up, a long 
period of initial development may occur before 
the harvest of goods begins to be reaped Durmg 
this period large masses of capital raised by the 
investors in the older industrial “countfies are 
devoted to making loads and railways, docks and 
harbours, to clearing land, to irrigation, to 
buildmg and planting processes, to prospecting 
and other initial stages of mining, to all those 
kinds of experimental work necessary to discover 
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and test the real resomces of a country Though 
the object of all this expenditure is to produce 
marketable goods, a long period of capital ex- 
penditure, unaccompanied by any considerable 
immediate yield of marketable goods, is likely to 
occur. 

In other words, a large application of the 
savings of the industrial world to developmental 
work, the product of which will mature later on, 
must be attended by a certam sacrifice of present 
goods m the shape of immediately consumable 
commodities or early maturing forms of capital 
The appearance of these new areas of profitable 
investment has stimulated the saving propensities 
of the investing classes, so that a larger proportion 
of their incomes has been saved instead of being 
spent on consumables. Moreover, of this in- 
creased saving a larger proportion has gone into 
these late-maturing investments, a smaller pro- 
portion into industrial investments producing 
goods at an early ‘date 
Of these facfs there can be no denial The 
rismg 5 ate o^ interest has undoubtedly evoked 
more savmg, and the evidence already cited, as to 
the direction of recently invested capital, shows 
that a very largely increased proportion of savings 
has been going into developmental processes in 
South America, Canada, South Africa and Asia. 
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This increased saving and the new direction of 
its application must be interpreted primarily as 
an alteration m the use of industrial power. The 
pouring of some hundred millions of new capital 
every year into South America has meant that 
a corresponding amount of purchasing power, 
representing the savings of the investing classes, 
has gone mto demandmg steel rails, engines, 
machinery, stores and other capital-goods for 
export into South America. These goods of 
course may not be made wholly or mainly by the 
country providing the new invested capital, but 
for all that the investment must cause such 
capital-goods to be created somewhere, for they 
constitute the real capital which Argentina or 
Brazil is borrowing 

If, then, It be true that during the last fifteen 
years an enormously increasing proportion of the 
new capital of Europe has been invested m 
Government and Municipal Loans and in Railways 
and other developmental operations in new 
countries, the net effect will bd an appreciable 
reduction in the rate of supply of new marketable 
goods which would have been produced by the 
expenditure of this money on commodities or 
capital-goods for home uses. This is of course no 

S 'ment of the economy of the proceeding 
e contrary, it is reasonable to expect that 
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in due course of time the fruits of these invest- 
ments will come home in quantities of goods which 
will lower prices But in the meantime the 
industrial world is pursuing a policy of com- 
parative abstinence, that economy being expressed 
in the shape of a retardation of supply of present 
marketable goods I shall doubtless be reminded 
that this policy of foreign investment has been 
practised a long time, and that the fruits of the 
earlier investments have long ripened and are 
being garnered in the shape of the increasing 
stores of goods and materials that flow into our 
markets from the developing areas. This is of 
course true But the issue is one of comparative 
pace. The rate of acceleration of recent invest- 
ments on developmental work has been so 
increased that the fruits of the older investments 
do not adequately offset the flow of new invest- 
ments which bear small immediate fruits 
§ 3 Here is one important way in which the new 
stream of foreign investment retards the growth 
of current marketable goods But it also acts 
in another way, conducive to the same result 
It operates as a constantly increasing demand 
for metals, timber, coal and other materials which 
form so large a part of the capital-goods required 
in developmental industries. It also causes 
large numbers of men to be withdrawn from 
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producing foods and otherimmediate consumables, 
and to be applied to the production of these 
rapital-goods These men, no longer producing 
goods, must be fed So this new direction of a 
larger quantity of income into foreign investments 
acts as a growing strain upon the agricultural 
and mining industries. 

A larger proportion of the aggregate money 
income of the world is being expended upon a 
demand for metals and other materials and foods, 
a smaller proportion upon manufactured goods 
Now this strain upon the industries conformable 
to the so-called law of diminishing returns in- 
volves a decrease in the rate of growth of the 
aggregate supply of goods, of which they now 
constitute a relatively more important part In 
other words, if the effect of the new investment 
policy IS to cause an increasing proportion of 
income to be applied to the purchase of raw 
materials and foods, and a decreasing proportion 
to manufactured goods, the effect will be to retard 
the rate of aggregate supply, and so to raise 
general prices This movement must be con- 
sidered to be taking place, though it is masked by 
the general rise of income and by the absolute 
increase of every order of expenditure. It is the 
other side of the great expansion of credit in the 
new countries, and it operates to retard the 
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growth of immediately marketable goods, as the 
expansion of credit operates to accelerate the 
growth of money. 

§ 4 If luxuries be considered as comprising all 
goods and services which by their consumption 
or use add nothing to the productive resources 
of the community, it is evident that an increase 
in the proportion of the aggregate income spent 
on luxuries retards the growth of goods in general 
A community which devoted to the demand for 
luxuries every increase of its powers of production 
beyond those required to supply the bare neces- 
saries of life would evidently attain a very slow 
rate of increase of general wealth, as compared 
with a community which spent that surplus upon 
goods which increased the present efficiency of 
labour, or upon improved instruments of pro- 
duction yielding a quick return in futui'e products 
If, therefore, the distribution of wealth in the 
wealthiest communities and the social tastes and 
activities associated with the possession of this 
wealth, combine t’o cause a greater proportion of 
the generaLincome to be expended upon luxuries, 
we are confronted with a real economic force 
keeping down the actual rate of production 
Now it will hardly be disputed that an increasing 
proportion of the general income in the advanced 
nations of the civilized world is going into the 
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purchase of luxuries. Even if, in the face of 
recent statistics of the respective increase of 
‘ earned ' and ‘ unearned ’ income in Great 
Britain and certain other countries, it be con- 
tended that the working-classes, taking the 
industrial world as a whole, are getting a some- 
what larger share of the wealth produced than 
formerly, this admission would by no means 
dispose of the case For wasteful expenditure is 
by no means confined to any one class Though 
the proportion of such expenditure will no doubt 
as a rule vary directly with the size of income, 
bemg largest among the richest classes, least 
among the poor, waste is everywhere widely 
prevalent Moreover, as we shall recognize when 
we consider more closely the effect of the play of 
recent forces on the distribution of wealth, the 
general tendency in the period of rising prices 
has been to increase the share of capital and 
reduce that of labour, so leaving a reasonable 
presumption in support of the view that luxurious 
expenditure is increasing at a fa,ster rate than 
formeily. If this presumption be -correct, it 
means another force retarding the growth of 
goods. 

§5. The growing proportion of the general in- 
come of the world expended upon wars and 
armaments acts as a further and a not incon- 
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siderable check upon the production of marketable 
goods. The following table ^ shows the growth of 
the combined expenditure upon Army and Navy 
by seven leading nations during the period 
1881-1911 — 



i 83 i 

1891 

Austiu HuI)g^r> 

60,182 000 
156,154,000 

S! 

61,317,000 
185 448,000 

France 

Germany 

102.509.000 

126.256.000 

144,434,000 

Great Britain 

1 157,575 000 

Italy 

49 . 455.000 

8 o, 777 ,oc.o 

Russia 

Io:),88i,oou 

51,654,000 

I42,20f',r.00 

United States 

66,589,000 

Total 

656,091,000 

841,346,000 1 


1901 1 

1911 


tj 

68,42 1,000 

87,244,000 

204,580,000 1 

270,908,000 

205,785,000 

318,446,000 

445,115,000 1 

341,820,000 

78,709,000 1 

120,676,000 

208.811.000 

100.728.000 1 

319.770.000 

283.086.000 

1,402,152,000 1 

1,741,950,000 


The positive destruction of goods which war 
involves, great though it be, is far less important 
as a drag upon production of real wealth than the 
policy of growing expenditure on armaments and 
the related barriers to free commercial production 
and intercourse For the seventy millions taken 
from the general income of this nation to be spent 
on the Army and ’Navy do not simply mean so 
much wasteful, unproductive expenditure, equi- 
valent to the same sum spent on whisky or on 
cinematographs It also means the withdrawal 
of vast numbers of able-bodied men m the prime 
of life from the productive services, a waste 

* Dr Jordan's Unseen Empire, p 194. 
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additional to the direct monetary waste of ex- 
cessive armaments. It is important to apprehend 
this double waste of militarism In Europe alone 
several millions of actual workers are employed 
in producing guns, warships, barracks and other 
military and naval equipments, while several 
millions more potential workers are employed 
m the futile handling of this material apparatus 
of destruction. Though the latter waste may not 
have greatly increased during the period of rising 
prices which we are investigating, the former has 
enormously increased The recent growth of 
expenditure on armaments has reduced by several 
millions of men the effective labour engaged m 
the production of goods which figure as supply 
in the ordinal y maikets of the world Nor is 
that all. The policy of aggressive or defensive 
nationalism with the spirit of mutual fear, sus- 
picion and enmity it generates, retards in every 
nation it obsesses the application of its full powers 
of mind and will to the successful pursuit of 
industry. No people so burdened in spirit and 
in purse by militarism can apply. itself freely 
to the arts of industry so as to utilize to the 
best advantage the growing control over the 
forces of nature which science places in their 
hands. The concrete barriers set up by such 
antagonisms against the free intercourse and 
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co-operation of members of different nationalities 
impede enormously the productivity of world- 
industry. 

The vast destruction of consumable wealth and 
of capital during the South African and the Russo- 
Japanese wars, and the diversion of a large and a 
growing percentage of the income of almost every 
great industrial nation into expenditure on 
armaments, have undoubtedly contributed to 
keep down the supply of goods which figure in 
the equation of exchange 

The rapid rate at which in recent years new 
inventions have been applied in many of the 
fundamental industries, involving the supply of 
large quantities of expensive plant and machinery 
that contain unexhausted funds of utility, is 
another source of great waste A very little 
reflection will show that the pace at which im- 
provements are applied in industry, regarded from 
the standpoint of mdustiy as a whole, is often 
very wasteful. Under a competitive system in 
which the discoverer of some veiy slight economy 
can cancel ai once the whole value of the existing 
plant of all his competitors, there can be no 
provision against such waste In the case of a 
public or a private monopoly, improved methods 
would be introduced at a slower pace which would 
enable a portion of the unexhausted uses of the 
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older plant to be got out. That method would 
be more truly economical ^ 

The rapid application of electricity and other 
power to traction and to manufactures has no 
doubt substituted better instruments of production 
for worse, but such substitution has involved so 
much scrapping that a temporary retardation of 
wealth production has occurred 
§6 The increasing proportion of the energy 
of modern nations that is applied to the dis- 
tributive, as distinguished from the productive 
trades, must be regarded as tending to keep down 
the rate of supply of goods. In all competitive 
trades an increasing proportion of time, skill, 
effort and expenditure of every kind is given 
to marketing the product. Though industrial 

‘ Professor Pigou dismisses this argument as invalid {Wealth 
and Welfare, p i6i) But his refutation is vitiated by 
defective analysis of the situation A municipality, faced 
with a proposal to scrap its present expensive plant in favour 
of a new plant which will work at a slightly lower cost, will 
propel 1). take into consideration the unexhausted value of 
the existing plant, upon the capital value of which interest 
must be paid whether it is scrapped or not If that unex- 
hausted value IS great, the new plant will rightly be substi- 
tuted more slowly than if the unexhausted vatue is^mall, for 
the interest on this capital, if considerable, will outweigh a 
slight economy of working costs in the case of the new plant 
In a word, it is evident that the cost of sciapping must enter 
into the consideration of business policy Under competitive 
mdustry, however, it is not taken into account The former, 
not the latter, represents the social policy as regards rate of 
improvements. 
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statistics afford no absolute proof of such a state- 
ment, it is supported by much valid evidence 
The statistics of occupations in Great Britam 
and in every other industrial country show the 
proportion of the population engaged in whole- 
sale and retail trade, and m other occupations con- 
nected with the marketing of goods, to be increas- 
ing rapidly Commercial clerks, shop-assistants, 
agents and middlemen of every soil grow m 
numbers far faster than the population as a 
whole, notwithstanding the concentration of 
wholesale and retail business more and more in 
large firms 

Such evidence may not, indeed, be in itself 
convincing proof of an excessive quantity of 
distributors For it might be contended that, 
since the great technical economies of jnodern 
factories and workshops are not to any great 
extent applicable to the distributive processes, 
it was only to be expected that the latter should 
absorb an increasing proportion of the working 
population The mere increase of persons em- 
ployed in wholesale and retail trade is no positive 
proof of waste. 

Probably the concensus of opinion among 
business men to the effect that more and more 
of, their effort, skill and expenditure goes to the 
marketing of their goods is more convmcing 
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evidence. It is generally held that of the retail 
price paid by consumers for most sorts of goods 
an increasing proportion goes as costs of marketing, 
not merely in the retail but in the earlier stages. 

Some striking evidence upon this head was 
issued in a recent report of the Department of 
Agriculture in the United States, from which it 
appeared that in the case of beef the intermediate 
and the final selling costs added Qif per cent to 
the true cost of production, and that just half 
the retail price of milk went to the dealer and 
the dairyman. Fruit and vegetables, it is 
believed, often yield a similarly small proportion 
of the retail price to the producers 
Such cases, however, of the manipulation of 
foods or other perishable goods, may be explicable 
in other ways not involving the assumption that 
an increasing amount of work or of workers is 
engaged in their distribution. So far, indeed, as 
retail trade is concerned, such evidence of com- 
parisons between wholesale and retail prices as is 
procurable in this country does not indicate any 
large increase in the proportion of the fisal price 
absorbed in retail trade Retail trade seems to 
live upon a narrow profit on a large turnover. 
Probably the increased expense of marketing is 
found more in advertising and m agents' allow- 
ances than in retail shopkeeping. 
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But the general body of testimony to the 
increasing waste of competitive energy in the 
distributive processes is too strong to be gainsaid 
The increasing difficulty which a small business 
man finds of setting up in any productive industry 
with the least prospect of success, and the com- 
parative ease with which he can obtain goods and 
credit for distributive work as an agent or shop- 
keeper, are certainly driving excessive numbers 
of men into the latter processes How much 
importance may be attached to this phenomenon, 
and how fai' it has been growing during the 
last fifteen years, may be open to question. But 
the withdrawal of laige and increasing proportions 
of the population from productive into distri- 
butive work must have some appreciable effect m 
retarding the growth of goods, the issue with which 
we are here concerned 

§ 7 To the higher tariffs which have prevailed 
of late years in the protective countries of Europe 
and America must be ascribed some considerable 
mfluence m retardmg the productivity of those 
countiie», afld indirectly m reducing the rate of 
productive progress for the industrial world, by 
impairing the efficient division of labour, which 
is the result of free trade. 

This raising of tariffs has been fairly coincident 
with the modern rise of prices. The Dingley 
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Act of 1897 imposed a higher general rate of 
duties than had ever prevailed before, applicable 
to a large and increasing population whose de- 
pendence upon foreign sources for many of their 
supplies was growing rapidly. That general 
level of high duties was not reduced by the 
Aldrich Tariff of 1909 Though the Canadian 
high tariff system began earlier and was not 
increased during the last two decades, the increas- 
ing dependence of Canada upon foreign trade has 
enhanced the amount of damage her protective 
system has inflicted The recent German policy, 
dating from 1902, has been one of largely increased 
stringency, while the considerable advance in 
protective duties m France since 1892 has been a 
marked feature of her economic policy 
The tariff policy, in its bearing upon the prices 
of the protected country, is notorious and within 
limits measurable The rise of import duties m 
so many of the most populous and productive 
countries has, of course, a direct effect m raising 
prices in those countries. To some not incon- 
siderable extent it may serve to Mweii certain 
prices in free-trade countries. The obstruction 
offered, for example, to the entrance of food 
imports into France and Germany enlarges the 
supply that finds its way into this country, and 
keeps the prices down in our markets. In con- 
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sidering the net effect of protection upon world- 
prices and world-production, this partial offset 
must be kept in mind But, nevertheless, there 
is a large and a growing amount of injury done 
to the volume of world-production by the higher 
tariff policy adopted by so many countries whose 
free co-operation and intercourse are necessary 
to maintain the highest pace of industrial progress 
The increased protection of the last two decades 
may be taken as a considerable cause of the 
retardation of supply of goods to the markets of 
the world 

§8. The growth of trusts, cartels and various 
orders and degrees of combination in many great 
organized trades in Europe and North America can 
only be interpreted as restraints upon supply of 
goods Their raison d’Hre is the maintenance of 
prices on a profitable basis by limitation of supply 
For in no other way can profitable prices be main- 
tained The tendency towards so-called over- 
production has been the invariable plea for the 
utility of these org'amzations. They must, there- 
fore, be;inderstood as instruments for keeping the 
rate of supply of goods in the industries where they 
operate lower than it would have been had they 
not existed. Though there are other economies of 
combination, this is the mam and essential result 
— to regulate, i.e to retard, production 
8 
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In the United States and Germany, especially, 
no small portion of the rise of prices of foods, fuel 
and various sorts of manufactured goods is 
attributed specifically to the action of ' combines ’ 
This rise of prices can only be compassed by 
making goods relatively scarce, t e by reducing 
the rate of their supply 

Now the ‘ combine ’ movement, especially m 
North America, Germany and Austria, has made 
exceedingly rapid advances m the last fifteen 
years Organically connected with the tariff 
policy, it may certainly be regarded as a vera 
causa of rising prices during the period we have 
under special survey 

We find, then, a numbei of causes, some acting 
separately, some m conjunction, co-operating to 
retard the production of goods during the period 
of rising prices May not this retardation thus 
brought about be considered as important a 
cause of the rise of prices as the acceleration of 
the supply of money ^ 



CHAPTER VII 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 

§ I. ^ ^ HE rise of prices has been accompanied 

I by changes in the distribution of wealth 
.JL which are causing grave discontent 
among the working classes of the advanced in- 
dustrial nations If rising prices affected equally 
and immediately all sorts oi goods and services, 
they would be a matter of indifference, except 
that they might present a delusive appearance of 
general prosperity to persons habituated to reckon 
prosperity in terms of money rather than of 
money’s worth But using prices affect different 
classes of income and property very differently 
The broadest and most obvious distinction is that 
between fixed *and variable incomes Money 
incomes,* fixed by law, agreement or tustom, 
shrink in their value with a rise of prices Persons 
living upon the interest of Consols or other public 
funds, preference shares or debentures or public 
companies, mortgages, pensions, loans, leases or 

other fixed payments, suffer losses proportionate 
116 
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to the rise of prices Others, living upon payments* 
slowly adjustable, suffer loss according as the rise 
of price is more rapid than the process of adjust- 
ment. Such is the case with most professional 
men and ofhcials, living upon fees or salaries, 
and with large bodies of employees in railways and 
other transport services, the profits of which are 
derived from tolls or rates which are relatively 
fixed. Persons whose incomes are obtained by 
selling goods and services, for sums not fixed by 
law, contract or custom, but varying quickly with 
the conditions of the market, ought, in strict 
economic theory, to suffer no injury from a rise 
of prices Indeed they ought to be gamers to 
some extent, reaping a benefit at the expense of 
the persons with fixed incomes In some cases 
this evidently happens. In businesses where the 
capital consists partly of debentures and preference 
shares, partly of ordinary shares, the holders of 
the latter have certainly gained by the reduction 
m the ' real ’ interest paid on the former Every 
debtor, in fact, has gained, and every creditor has 
lost, where the terms of the loan were fixed before 
the rise of prices occurred, or where, being fixed 
during the rise of prices, they failed to take into 
account the probability of further rises 
Since most creditors are relatively rich and most 
debtors relatively poor, it might appear that this 
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result of rising prices would tend towards a more 
even apportionment of wealth. And so no doubt 
it would if the rise of prices had been equally 
applicable to all sorts of goods and services But 
it has not. The prices of some classes of com- 
modities have risen much more than those of 
others As regards the consumable or final 
commodities upon which the greater part of 
most incomes is expended, the most necessary 
classes of commodities have been subjected to 
the highest rises of puce The prices of the 
foods, fuel and shelter, upon which the workers 
spend the largest proportion of their incomes, 
have risen more than the prices of most articles 
of comfort or luxury which figure largely in the 
expenditure of the wealthier classes 
A comparison of the effective purchasing power 
of four incomes of, respectively, /“i 0,000, £ 1000 , 
£ 1^0 and £^0 per annum, would show that the 
loss of purchasing power due to the rise of prices 
varied inversely with the size of the income. 
In the £io,ooo*income the margin for saving and 
investmeifC would be large, and large bodies of 
the stocks and shares bought by such savings 
have fallen in price. Of the expenditure a large 
proportion will be apphed to luxurious goods and 
services, which have either not increased at all in 
price or not commensurately with ordinary food • 
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stuffs While in the £1000 income the pro- 
portion of expenditure upon articles of which 
the price has risen would be larger and the margin 
of saving and investment smaller, the net damage 
inflicted would still be small, especially when 
expressed in the total utility of the income. On 
such an income the rise of prices would not 
involve any curtailment of a necessary or a prime 
convenience of life, but would only reduce the 
expenditure upon unnecessaries In the case of 
the lower incomes, the expenditure on articles 
such as food, fuel and rent, the price of which 
has greatly risen, absorbs the greater part of the 
income In the case of the £$o income quite 
four-fifths would ordinarily be expended in these 
ways. Thus it appears that the rise of prices 
presses with double effect upon the poorer grades 
of society, first, because it affects a larger pro- 
portion of their income, secondly, because a re- 
duction of their real income of a given amount, 
say 20 per cent , involves a greater reduction 
in the net utility of that income than the 
same reduction in the case of a higher real 
income 

§ 2. Even if money wages had risen equally with 
the general level of prices, this excessive rise of 
food prices would have involved some loss to the 
wage-earners. But the most significant feature 
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the recent situation has been the failure of 
money wages to keep pace with the rise of food 
prices m the countries from which reliable returns 
are available The following table gives the 
official measurements of wages and food prices 
m Great Britain founded upon the base year 
1900 

The index numbers are founded on the prices 
and the amount of wages current m the base 
year 1900 


Yeai 

Food 

and 

Drink 

Wages 

Year 

Food 

and 

Drink 

1 

j Wages 

1879 

1414 

833 

1896 

93 3 

899 

1 1880 

141 8 

832 

1897 

97 4 

90 8 

' 1881 

^39 5 

847 

1898 

102 3 

932 

1 1882 

142 I 

858 

1899 

98 I 

95 3 

1883 

141 2 

858 

1900 

100-0 

100-0 

1884 

1249 

85 0 

1901 

100 4 

990 

1885 

1165 1 

836 

1902 

loi 7 ' 

97 7 

1886 

1109 j 

828 

1903 

100 7 ! 

972 

1887 

107 8 1 

830 

1904 

loi 4 1 

96 6 

1888 

III 9 

847 

1905 

loi 2 1 

970 

1889 

1115 , 

875 

1906 

1005 j 

984 

1890 

1095 1 

90 2 

1907 

105 I 

loi 7 

1891 

1170 I 

9 * 5 

1908 

106 6 

roi 2 

1892 

1109 

900 

1909 

108 7 

99 9 

1893 

1097 

90 I 

1910 

1090 

100 2 

1894 

102 9 

894 

1911 

III 6 

1003 

1895 

99 5 

89 i 





Dividing the years covered by this table into 
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two periods, that of steady or falling prices from 
1879 to that of rising prices from 1897 

to 1911, we recognize that the rise of prices has 
meant a decided loss in real wages. 1912, how- 
ever, has been a year of rising money wages in 
many trades, and it is probable that, when reli- 
able averages are available for price and wage 
changes during the year, a not mconsiderable 
rise of real wages will be seen to have occurred. 
For though throughout both periods money 
wages have been rising, and using faster in 
the period of rising prices, their rise has not 
equalled the lise of prices From the opening of 
the second period the rise in real wages, per- 
sistent during several generations, was brought 
to a standstill, and during the first decade of 
the country a net loss of real wages has been 
sustained, 

The rise of puces, however caused, has been 
accompanied first by a stoppage m the progress 
of the workers, and afterwards by a positive 
retrogression in the real remuneration of their 
labour. 

An interesting table prepared by Mr. G. H. 
Wood,^ and arriving at a closer calculation of 
variations of actual earnings by reference to retail 
prices of commodities, with an allowance for 
‘ Stahstical Journal, March 1909 
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BBemployment in the estimate of money wages, 
corroborates this general conclusion. 


Year 

Average 

Money 

Wages 

Average 

Retail 

Prices 

Real Wages, 
allowing for 
Unemployment 

1879 

146 

103 

121 

1880 

147 

107 

127 

1881 

U 7 

105 

131 

1882 

^47 

106 

132 

1883 

1 149 

102 

136 

1884 

150 

100 

132 

1885 

1 149 

96 

134 

1886 

148 

92 

136 

1887 

149 

89 

143 

1888 

151 

89 

149 

1889 

156 

9 * 

^55 

1890 

163 

9 « 

162 

1891 

163 

92 

159 

1892 

162 

92 

153 

1893 1 

162 

89 

15s i 

1894 1 

162 

87 

158 1 

1895 i 

162 

84 

163 : 

1896 1 

163 

83 

170 

1897 1 

166 

86 

170 

i8g8 1 

167 

87 

169 

1899 

172 

86 

176 

1900 ' 

179 

89 

179 

1901 

179 

90 

175 1 

1^2 i 

176 

91 

170 [ 

1903 1 

174 

92 

164 

1904 

173 

93 

160 

1905 

174 

92 

163 

1906 

176 

92 

168 I 

1907 

182 

95 

170 ! 

1908 

181 

97 

159 ; 

1909 

179 

97 

157 

1910 1 

I 79 i 

98 

161 j 
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It shows real wages advancing with fair regtr 
larity and increasing rapidity from 1879 to a 
period of climax lasting from 1896 to 1900, and 
then undergoing a considerable fall This table 
is so interesting that it may bo well to present 
the portion of it which must closely concern our 
current problem 

The base year is 1850, but we omit the earlier 
statistics and begin with the year 1879, which is 
taken m the earlier official table. 

§ 3 But whatever standard for estimating real 
wages is taken, it is seen that the rise of prices 
has been the signal for a stoppage of the rise of 
real wages which had been taking place, with a 
few slight breaks, during the previous generation. 
During the opening decade of this century a 
positive decline of real wages has taken place in 
Great Britain In various degrees the same is 
true of the real wages of the working classes in 
the United States and Canada, in Fi ance, Germany 
and Italy In some cases the loss of real wages 
has been considerable, in others *trifling, but this 
century has seen a weakening of theweconomic 
standard of life throughout the developed sections 
of the industrial world. 

Now this might be attributed to the pressure 
of a growing population in these countries upon 
the supply of wealth If the growth of world- 
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health barely kept pace with the growth of 
population it might seem natural and necessary 
that wages should not rise, and if population 
outstepped production it might seem that wages 
must fall. Our analysis of certain forces acting 
to retard the rate of growth of wealth might seem 
to countenance some such interpretation 
But though we have seen reason to believe that 
some slackening in the increased pace of wealth 
production has been taking place, it is impossible 
to acquiesce in this interpretation in face of 
certain plainly admitted facts relating to the 
growth of incomes and of property While money 
wages have been stationary in Great Britain 
during this century, the aggregate income of the 
nation has grown at a far faster pace than the 
population, as attested by every evidence of 
foreign trade, income assessed for income tax, 
railway and banking returns There has been a 
considerable enlargement of the national dividend, 
but labour has been getting a relatively smaller 
share. If anyofie is disposed to cavil at the 
adequacyof this cumulative evidence that capital 
is gettmg a relatively larger, labour a relatively 
smaller, share, there remains the clinching testi- 
mony of the rise of interest 
The rate of interest upon current investments in 
Consols and first-class debentures in this country 
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steadily fell for more than thirty years preceding 
1896, and since that time they have risen to an 
extent of at least 25 per cent.^ The rise in the 
rate of interest on capital thus synchronizes 
closely with the fall of real wages This can be 
no accident Its meaning is unmistakable. 
Treating capital and labour as participants of the 
national dividend, it can only mean that a shift 
in the distribution has taken place, labour taking 
less and capital more 

The hire price of capital has risen at least equiva- 
lently to the rise of general prices * the hire price 
of labour has either fallen or has not risen at all 

It is this stagnation or fall of real wages that is 
stirring the discontent of the workers everywhere. 
In this and other advanced industrial countries 
most classes of wage-earners had made con- 
siderable and fairly continuous rises of real wages 
during half a century, and the expectation of 
further advances underlay their common attitude 
towards the future Suddenly this expectation is 
baffled, and instead of advance ’they experience 
retrogression m the standard of living. Trade 
unionism, with its policy of collective bargains, 
the newly-won representation of labour by 
working-men m Parliament, the advance of 

^ See R A Macdonald, " The Rate of Interest since 1844," 
Statistical Journal March 1912 
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Kate and Municipal Socialism seem to avail 
nothing against this insidious attack upon their 
standard wages by the rise of prices. 

§ 4. It has been generally admitted that a rise of 
prices is detrimental to labour in that there is a 
‘ lag ' m the rise of wages If prices continue to 
rise faster than wages, that ' lag ’ may involve 
a considerable loss to labour It may even break 
down the standard of comfort and of productive 
efficiency of whole classes of workers, and so, 
impairing future productivity, make for a further 
rise of prices with further injuries to the real 
incomes of the workers It is, therefore, of 
importance to ascertain, if we can, why wages, 
the price of labour, have failed to rise correspond- 
ingly with other prices So far as the ' lag ’ 
theory is an explanation, not a mere statement of a 
fact, it implies a slowness of the workers to demand 
a rise of money wages which the circumstances of 
their trade would enable them to secure, if they 
demanded it. Now, granting this inertia of 
labour to exist,, it* is certainly much lessened by 
trade unionism and the habit of collective bar- 
gaining. Labour has been more frequently 
charged with making and pressing excessive 
demands foi higher wages than- with remaining 
acquiescent in a customary wage during long 
periods of rising prices. 
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It seems reasonable, then, to look for^other 
explanations of the smaller share of the product 
which labour appears to be receiving If land, 
capital and business ability are getting higher 
prices and a larger total share, must this not be 
due to the fact that the owners of these factors of 
production are m a stronger bargaining position 
relative to laboui than foimerly ? If pioduction 
m recent years is making greatly increasing 
demands upon the natural resources of the soil, 
for foods and raw materials to sustain the great 
increases of population which modern immi- 
gration has been placing upon the lands of 
North and South Ameiica and foi the develop- 
mental work which is going on, and if city life 
has been absorbing enormous masses of the 
population either in old or new countries, there is 
reason to believe that rent of land must be 
gaming an inci easing proportion of the dividend 
of world-wealth. But so far as the older settled 
countries aie concerned, though the increasing 
proportion of town-dwellers has. brought a large 
rise of land values, the great increase of incomes 
of the well-to-do classes has been drawn from 
capital and the control of capitalist industry. 
Though some part of this increase may be at- 
tributed to the larger number of mdustries which 
have passed into the area of capitalistic enter- 
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prise, and the constantly increasing quantity of 
capital employed to co-operate with each unit of 
labour-power, the rismg rate of interest indicates 
that this is not an adequate measuie of the new 
power of capital The use in the puce of new 
capital during recent years can only be explained, 
in terms of the general law of price, as due to a 
relative scarcity of supply Notwithstanding the 
great savings effected by the richer classes m the 
advanced industrial nations, the supply of new 
capital has evidently been unequal to the demand 
at the older rate ol mtciest In other words, 
there has been a lelative scarcity of capital 
Part of the rise m interest and profits is probably 
thus explained But not the whole. In some 
countries it is manifest that the high earnings of 
large masses of industrial and commercial capital 
are due, not so much to what may be termed a 
natural scarcity, as to the limitation of com- 
petition between the owners of capital, t e the 
organization of industry for limiting output, main- 
taining profitable puces and bargaining with 
labour. 

Part of the rising inteiest and profits are due 
to the establishment over large markets of prices 
above the level which free competition would have 
maintained. The era of large gold output, of 
expanding credit and of new large productive 
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areas of investment, has also been the era of 
trusts, cartels, conferences and combines of 
every size and strength, all directed primarily to 
secure a higher rate of interest and profit than 
competition would secure for the group of busi- 
nesses engaging m the operation. Tariffs, rail- 
roads, ownership of rich natural resources, 
control of the credit system, public franchises and 
contracts, political influence for opportunities of 
foreign investment and preferences m foreign 
markets, these and other economic and political 
mstruments have been utilized by capitalists and 
business men m order to place large masses of 
capital m employments containing some measure 
of monopoly, and the interest and profit gained 
from such employment form an mcreasmg pro- 
portion of the unearned incomes of the well-to-do 
classes of Europe and America 
The era of competition in the business world is 
giving place more and moie to an era of com- 
bination While capital and labour are both 
combining, the combinatioil of capital is ad- 
vancing faster and is more effective Though 
primarily designed more for the control of output 
and of sellmg prices than for bargammg with 
labour, it has been inevitable that trusts, and 
other combines or federations of businesses, 
should pay increasing attention to the art of 
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buying labour economically Though this art, 
intelligently practised, involves the payment of 
a wage of subsistence and other minimum con- 
ditions for labour, it also involves a rigorous 
interpretation of subsistence and a determination 
to prevent rises of wages from encroaching upon 
profits. This new organization of capital thus 
tends to militate against the rise of wages m two 
ways : by restraining competition in the markets 
so as to raise the price of the commodities which 
wages buy, and by restraining money wages from 
rising so as to compensate the workers adequately 
for the rise of prices Though there is here no 
closely thought-out and conscious policy, the 
operation of organized modern capitalism is 
towards a modified ‘ iron law of wages,’ keeping 
real remuneration of labour down to a level of 
minimum efficiency demanded for the sorts of 
skilled or unskilled labour which the several 
industries require. 

The relative scarcity of capital in the advanced 
industrial countries is a natural result of the 
greater mobility of capital as compared with 
labour. It would seem to imply as its necessary 
counterpart a relative abundance of capital in 
the new developing countries which receive the 
flow of foreign capital, and probably a higher rate 
of wages m these countries than would otherwise 
9 
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have prevailed Though in the United States 
and Canada the growth of trusts and other 
combines, together with the operation of high 
protection, appears to have reduced real wages 
during recent years, it is certain that the abundant 
flow of overseas capital has tended to counteract 
these influences Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the large increase of wage-earning population 
in these countries means that a larger proportion 
of workers in the industrial world are working in 
countries where a high level of real wages prevails 
If reliable statistics for South America ' were 
available, we should almost certainly discover that 
a rise of real wages for a rapidly increasing number 
of workers had been taking place 
§5 As a larger quantity of the important in- 
dustries in a larger number of countries pass into 
a condition where machinery and other capitalistic 
methods are of growing importance, it follows that, 
though no change occurs m the rate of re- 
muneration per unit of capital and labour, an 
increasing proportion of the tofal product would 
go to capital. Capital ‘ does ' relatively more, 
labour less. If, m addition, capital is relatively 
scarce, or is better organized, the payment per 
unit for this larger capital will be greater, and 
that for labour smaller. This appears to have 
been happening in recent years m the advanced ' 
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countries, as the rise of real interest and the fall 
of real wages testify 

So far as the issue on its world-scale is left to the 
free play of economic forces, its future depends 
upon the factors determining the relative supply 
and demand for capital and labour Though, at 
the present ]unctiu*e, capital appears to have the 
upper hand, the causes of this superiority may 
not be long-lasting If our analysis of the 
situation is correct, the primary causes are (i) a 
rapid new demand for large amounts of capital 
to assist in developmental work at a time when 
great wastes of capital and of current expenditure 
have been taking place, and (2) a rapid im- 
provement in the industrial, commercial and 
financial organization of capital, enabling large 
masses of it so to temper competition by com- 
bination as to obtain a profitable control of 
markets and stronger powers of bargaining with 
labour The rise of prices has been of considerable 
secondary service -in strengthening the pull of 
capital, and incidentally of land and business 
enterprise, upon the product. 

How long this superiority of capital will last 
depends chiefly upon (i) the nature and pace 
of industrial improvements requiring increasing 
quantities of capital per unit of labour, i e. the 
future of labour-saving machines and methods; 
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( 2 ) the quantity of developmental work still 
remaining to be done , (3) the quantity of labour 
available for co-operation with capital in the 
various countries where it is required. 

To these highly speculative questions no clear 
answer can be given There are, however, certain 
changes in the strength of these determinant 
factors which are likely If we are right in our 
analysis of the nature of the overseas investments, 
it is to be expected that, when they fully fructify 
in increases of consumable goods, there will be 
a fall of prices especially affecting food supplies 
Such a fall of prices would in itself act as a check 
upon the rate of further developmental work, 
leaving a larger proportion of new savings for 
investment in home enterprises, and lowering 
agam the rate of interest. If, as is probable, 
the best available areas for profitable development 
have already been tapped and opened up by the 
enterprise of the last two decades, the future over- 
seas investment will be on a scale of diminish- 
ing returns, exercising a furthef check upon this 
slowly-fructifying order of investment." Though 
the world may contain unexplored resources as 
large and valuable as any yet discovered, it is at 
least likely that a considerable pause will ensue 
upon the abnormally rapid movement of the last 
years. 
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§ 6. Whether any such reduction in the pace of 
world-development is likely to be compensated 
by an increasing demand for capital due to further 
increments of labour-saving inventions is a quite 
open question. On the one hand, it might seem 
that, after a certam progress had been made in 
raising the great primary manufactures tlirough 
the world to a standard of high mechanical 
efficiency, further increments must be on a de- 
scending scale, and that this same economy would 
apply to transport. On the other hand, it is 
arguable that as there is no assignable limit to 
the useful application of the sciences to mdustry, 
and as modern education and intercourse place 
the inventive intelligence of mankind upon a 
better basis of co-operation, we may expect a 
quickening of the pace of discovery and the rate 
of technical improvements. If this be so, may 
not capital continue to be relatively scarce and to 
demand and obtain a high rate of interest measur- 
ing its scarcity ? 

Against this* we may perhaps set two not 
unimpQrtant considerations As a larger pro- 
portion of the world becomes developed and 
standardized for modern economic work and life, 
the actual amount of wealth in the hands of the 
classes capable of saving will grow rapidly Even 
allowing for the rising standard of luxury, the 
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amount, and probably the proportion, of the 
savings of these classes will grow. The new 
developing countries which have been taking so 
much of the new capital from the older countries 
will soon be m a position to supply themselves 
from their own resources Unless, therefore, we 
assume the above-named causes increasing the 
demand for capital to be continuously operative, 
the increasing supplies of capital may be so great 
as once more to restore the condition of falling 
rate of interest which prevailed during most of 
the nineteenth century 

The other counteracting tendency to the 
economic domination of capital is the reduction 
of the supply of labour due to a reduced growth 
of working-class populations. In all advanced 
nations a distinct and progressive fall of the birth- 
rate and a reduction m the net growth of popula- 
tion are discernible. As an increasing proportion 
of the total volume of labour power comes under 
this influence, a scarcity of supply of labour may 
make an appreciable effect upon jts market price 
over a larger area of the industrial world. Though 
the increased intensity and efficiency of labour 
may in some measure counteract this tendency, 
that again may be offset by a reduction in the 
hours of labour. 

§7. Finally, two factors of immeasurable im- 
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portance must be kept in mind m any attempt 
to speculate upon the future distribution of 
world-wealth One is the growing part likely 
to be played in the near future by the employ- 
ment of capital and labour in public enterprises. 
The State and the Municipality are evidently 
destined to employ an increasing proportion of 
the total supply of the factors of production, and 
so far as the distribution of this product is con- 
cerned the ordinary play of economic forces will 
be modified or superseded by wider social con- 
siderations In several nations this development 
of public employment has gone so far that some 
10 per cent of the workers are thus removed from 
the ordinary labour market As this process 
advances, its dnect and indirect influences upon 
the distribution of wealth will grow If, along 
with the increase of public employment, the public 
enforcement of a minimum wage and other im- 
provements in the conditions of labour, affecting 
profits, take place, important effects upon the 
growth and application of capital, as regards the 
various industries and the various areas, may be 
expected. We may even pass into an epoch of 
' blackleg ’ states which, refusing to conform to 
the expensive standards imposed upon industry 
in more advanced nations, suck an inci easing 
quantity of the savings of such nations, to be 
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applied within their areas to ' sweated industries/ 
More and more will advanced political states be 
confronted with the effects of the cosmopolitanism 
of modern industry and the limitations thus set 
upon their full control of the economic forces 
operating inside their borders 
Closely related to this political consideration 
IS the new economic situation which may be set 
up at no distant date by the industrialism of the 
Far East and particularly of China, a country 
containing some four hundred millions of popula- 
tion more nearly approaching the hypothetical 
‘ economic man ' than any other people in the 
world. Though certain recent observers are dis- 
posed to assign to China a slow pace of develop- 
ment in modern capitalistic industry, even a com- 
paratively slow advance might exercise a quite 
appreciable influence both upon the investment 
market and the commerce of the world If any 
large proportion of this flood of cheap, fairly 
efficient, and rapidly reproductive, labour were 
made available, either by immigration or by 
foreign trade, for competition in the, labour 
market of the world, it might offset the whole 
of the influence of the declining birth-rate of the 
Western peoples. 

The immediate effect of the effective admission 
of any large section of China into the world- 
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market would be to depress world-prices This 
must follow from the fact that, China being a 
land of low prices from our Western standpoint, 
its admission would mean a far larger proportion- 
ate addition to the goods side of the equation 
of exchange than to the money side. Though 
prices m China would gradually rise to the general 
level, and a higher standard of consumption might 
correct the first effect, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the quick opening up of China might 
furnish an important correction to the prices 
acting at present to raise woild-prices. But 
here again we should have to bear in mind the 
enormous new scope for investment involved 
in this developmental process, and the corre- 
spondingly large stimulation of credit, and there- 
fore of the aggregate amount of money, which 
might attend the process 
The citation of these large unpredictable forces 
suffices to show the folly of attempting positively 
to forecast either the movement of prices or the 
remuneration of ‘labour m the near or distant 
future^ 

The accelerating pace of internationalism, 
through trade, investments and migration of 
labour, is a factor of baffling significance. States- 
men and economists alike have been slow to 
recognize that the increasing domination of world 
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markets for goods, capital and labour is rapidly 
encroaching upon the efficacy of purely national 
policies in all matters of vital economic and social 
import The determination of prices, and through 
prices of the material conditions of work and life, 
IS more and more passing beyond the control of 
local or national groupings At present they are 
drifting into a more and more fortuitous con- 
dition, as regards most trade and most people 
This tendency will bring increasing uncertainty 
and anxiety into the lives of men unless some 
organized endeavour to understand and to con- 
trol these world-movements is set on foot 
A fuller, larger and more certain body of facts 
is the first requisite Large numbers of business 
men, politicians, publicists and economists are 
alive to the importance of a comprehensive 
inquiry into the nature, causes and effects of 
the recent rise of prices Many are willing and 
anxious to co-operate in such an inquiry But 
private co-operation alone will not suffice The 
governments of the different nations must agree 
to promote an investigation within their several 
borders conducted upon a common plan, in order 
to obtain the reliable measured facts required 
for the wide world-survey. The carrying out of 
this project would furnish a fund of information 
relating to prices which, submitted to scientific 
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digestion, might form the basis of a genuinely 
international policy Whatever proposals might 
be made for the regulation of the output of gold, 
the adoption of an international clearing-house 
system, the establishment of a tabular standard 
of value, or any other device for monetary 
economy or stability of prices, would involve for 
their effective adoption an agreement of the 
governments of the leading industrial nations 
As in point of fact, and as a matter of private 
enterprise, finance has attained a far more 
advanced degree of internationalism than any 
other human relation, it is reasonable to expect 
that the international government, which is 
slowly emerging, as a necessity from the grow- 
ing tangle of extra-national relations between 
members of various countries, should first address 
itself to establishing orderly relations in world- 
markets and the values which they handle. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE THEORY OF MONEY AND PRICES 

§ I. ^ I HOUGH the mam problem which has 

I engaged our attention has been the 

JL practical one of seeking an explanation 
of the chief causes and effects of the phenomenon 
of rising prices, it is worth while considering what 
light our mvestigation sheds upon the theory of 
the monetary regulation of prices known as ‘ the 
quantity theory ’ 

Now there is a sense m which the so-called 
quantity theory is a simple self-evident proposi- 
tion, to the effect that a price expresses the ratio 
between the quantity of money paid for goods 
and the quantity of goods sold 
That being so, every increase in the proportion 
of money to goods involves a correspondent rise 
of prices, every decrease a fall. This theory 
admits no question, and requires no exposition. 
It neither raises nor solves any problem. But 
in this self-evident statement ' money ’ means 
applied purchasmg power of every kind, without 
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regard to whether the instrument used is gold 
or silver coins, notes, cheques or anything else 
which sellers will accept in payment for goods. 
If in any given period of time the respective 
numbers of each of these various sorts of 
' money ’ actually used in purchases were added 
up, were then multiphed by the average 
number of times each sort were used in pay- 
ment {its velocity), and then the totals of each 
sort of money were added so as to form an 
aggregate, this aggregate would constitute the 
total quantity of money Similarly the different 
kinds of goods, multiplied by the number of 
transactions m which they figured, would form 
the total quantity of goods 
It would then be true that the price level 
would vary directly and proportionately with 
every variation in the proportion of ' money ’ 
to ‘ goods ' For money would simply mean 
quantity of payment made on goods, while goods 
would mean quantity of goods supplied for pay- 
ment. If twice* as much money were paid this 
year sl» was paid last year for the same goods, 
prices would evidently have doubled , if 25 per 
cent, less money were paid prices would have fallen 
a quarter. This is the meaning we have adopted 
for ‘ money ’ and for ' goods ’ in our setting of the 
equat ion of exchange . It is true we have not much 
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concerned ourselves with the respective amounts 
of the different sorts of money and their respective 
rates of velocity, because this analysis appeared 
otiose. For practical purposes we preferred to 
take the aggregate of money as consisting of gross 
incomes, plus new gold coming into currency and 
new credit, disregarding the particular forms taken 
by the monetary instruments 

If money be thus taken as equivalent to 
aggregate of monetary payments during a given 
period, the ‘ quantity theory of money ’ is 
absolutely correct. 

It can, however, hardly be called a theory ' it 
is the simple exposition of an obvious fact. 

§ 2 But in the controversy which takes place 
round ' the quantity theory ' money is commonly 
not used in this clear comprehensive sense. As in 
Professor Fisher’s recent exposition,^ a distinction 
is often made between a narrower meaning of 
money and this full meaning, and *a ‘ quantity 
theory ’ is erected on the basis of the narrower 
meaning. This narrower meaning virtually con- 
fines ' money ’ to legal tender, excluding the 
influence of deposit currency or cheques, on the 
ground that the latter forms of purchSising power 
are directly and closely controlled by* the quantity 
of money in the narrower sense : aftdr finally, it 
1 The Purchasing Power of Money. 
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makes the quantity of gold the supreme deter- 
minant of price-movements. 

It may be well to cite two passages from Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s important work which bring out 
this crucial issue He breaks up the ‘ quantity 
theory ’ into five factors. First comes Money 
in the narrower sense, coin and notes, ' actual 
money,’ ^ and briefly designated M. Next comes 
Deposits, against which cheques are drawable, 
designated Each of these has its respective 
velocity, the average number of transactions m 
which it figures, known as V and The fifth 
factor is volume of Trade, known as T, the 
equivalent of what we term Goods. 

Now the first definition of the quantity theory * 
avowedly confines it to the narrower Money 
“ The so-called * quantity theory,' t e that prices 
vary proportionately to money, has often been 
incorrectly formulated, but (overlooking cheques) 
the theory is correct m the sense that the level 
of prices varies directly with the quantity of 
money in circulation, provided the velocity of 
circulation of that money and the volume of 
trade which it is obliged to perform are not 
changed.” 

This statement is in itself indisputable. But 
r^arded as a contribution to the explanation 
ip.45. *p. 15 
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of price-movement its worth depends upon (i) 
the validity of ‘ overlooking cheques/ and (2) the 
validity of assuming the unchanged character of 
velocity of circulation. Now in advanced com- 
munities the major part of the ' money ’ which 
operates on prices consists of cheques Can they 
be ‘ overlooked ’ with any advantage ? Only 
upon one supposition, viz that their quantity 
is directly governed by the quantity of legal 
tender, t e that varies directly and pro- 
portionately with M Now this direct regulation 
of deposits by gold and notes, ultimately by gold, 
Professor Fisher appears to maintain Indeed his 
whole case for the final dependence of price- 
movements upon quantity of gold is based upon 
this doctrine Observe, however, the curiously 
qualified language in which the doctrine is 
affirmed "It has even been argued that this 
interposition of circulating credit breaks what- 
ever connexion there may be between prices and 
the quantity of money. This would be true if 
circulating credit were independent of money. 
But the fact is that the quantity of circulating 
credit, tends to hold a definite relation to 
M, the quantity of money m circulation ; that is, 
deposits are normally a more or less definite 
multiple of money." ^ Observe that in the last 
’P. 50 
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sentence we have the relation between money 
and deposits first described as ' definite/ then as 
* more or less definite/ with the further quali- 
fication of the term ' normally ' • 

A more formal statement of this relation 
appears as one of eight ' simple ' propositions 
“ (8) There tends to be a normal ratio of bank 
deposits (M^) to the quantity of money (M^) , 
because business convenience dictates that the 
available currency shall be apportioned between 
deposits and money in a certain more or less 
definite, even though elastic, ratio ” ^ 

Now taking into consideration the ‘ tendency/ 
the ' normality/ the ‘ more or less definiteness ’ 
and the ' elasticity/ very little stiff substance 
remains in this proposition Yet upon it hinges 
the whole of the theory that quantity of gold 
output IS the sole ultimate regulator of prices, 
upon the money side of the equation of exchange 
If the proposition with all its qualifying lan- 
guage means no more than this, that since gold 
is one necessary ingredient m the manufacture 
of credit, other things equal, credit, and so money 
m the larger sense, will vary with the supply 
of gold, no exception need be taken to it, except 
that it bloats out into supreme prominence a 
factor the actual determinant value of which is 
> P. 54. The italics are mine.-— J. A H. 


10 
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greatly exceeded by several of the other things 
assumed as equal. 

Now turn to the other qualification, the 
assumption that the velocity of circulation of M 
and is unchanged Professor Fisher thinks this 
IS warranted by affirming not that the velocity of 
circulation does in fact tend to remain unchanged, 
but that its changes are not governed or affected 
by the quantity of M or M’. He recognizes that 
a number of forces are at work, increasing or 
decreasing the rate of circulation, but because 
they are independent of M or he feels justified 
m Ignoring them in his statement of the quantity 
theory 

Now this IS very curious It is surely to be 
expected that in order to prove that quantity of 
gold normally i ules prices, Professor Fisher would 
feel obliged to show that the aggregate of money 
in our sense of money payments was directly 
governed by the quantity of gold In order to 
show this, it IS necessary first to insist that 
deposits, or circulating credit, ‘is governed by 
gold , secondly, that the rates of circulation both 
of gold and of deposits or cheques are similarly 
governed Now the first he does assert But 
by denying the dependence of rate of circulation 
upon quantity of gold he greatly weakens, if he does 
not destroy, the efficacy of his quantity theory. 
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For what does it really come to ’ 

" Since, then, a doubling in the quantity of 
money (i) will normally double deposits subject 
to cheques m the same ratio [stc] and (2) will not 
appreciably affect either the velocity of circulation 
of money, or of deposits, or the volume of trade, 
it follows necessarily and mathematically that the 
level of prices must double " ^ In other words, 
since quantity of money, m the sense of gold, is 
admittedly one factor m determining prices, if 
we exclude all other factors, prices will vary with 
money Surely a most attenuated doctrine! 
Similarly, if we took any other factor, as, for ex- 
ample, the extension of banking facilities, and ex- 
cluded all other factors, a quantity theory could be 
erected on this basis “ We may now restate, then, 
in what causal sense the quantity theory is true. It 
IS true m the sense that one of the normal effects 
of an increase in the quantity of money is an exactly 
proportional increase in the general level of prices.” * 
It may, however, be said, that if gold does closely 
regulate deposits, or credit currency, and if it can 
be sho\Yn that whatever causes affect circulation 
are of independent origin, there is a reasonable 
presumption that an increase or decrease of 
gold will be accompanied by a rise or a fall of 
prices. But, if causes affecting cu-culation, and 

^ P. 156. * P 157, the italics are Professor Fisher's. 
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therefore affecting the aggregate of purchasing 
power, are normally at work, as assuredly they 
are, it cannot be true that " the normal effect 
of an increase in the quantity of money is an 
exactly proportionate increase in the general 
level of prices.’’ These 'normal effects’ can 
only be presumed to occur when there are no 
disturbing forces, but if the disturbance is itself 
normal it destroys the normality of these effects 

No useful ' quantity theory ’ can be estab- 
lished in this way by eliminating other factors of 
importance that are normally co-operating with, 
or counteracting, quantity of money in the deter- 
mination of prices 

§ 3 The same defective logic invalidates another 
recent exposition of the same ‘ quantity theory ’ 
by Sir David Barbour " All prices and wages, 
therefore, could only rise in these islands above 
their present level, other things being equal, if 
there was a proportionate increase of gold in use 
as money, whether such money be used to meet 
casual and occasional payments- or as reserves in 
the banks,” ^ and again, ” I have now shown 
that, other things being equal, prices cannot rise 
all round without a proportionate increase of 
money, and that if the supply of money be 
reduced, they must fall in proportion.” ^ 

‘ The Standard of Value, p 40 
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It IS thus evident that the worth of the quan- 
tity theory in the form m which Professor Fisher 
and Sir David Barbour desire to apply it depends 
upon the relative validity or invalidity of their 
qualification, ‘'ceteris panhus ” 

Now there are two conditions under which 
propositions so qualified may be admitted as 
useful and true for scientific or for practical 
purposes One is that the ‘ other things ' 
whose ' equality ’ is assumed are trifling in 
character, of the nature which is designated 
friction in mechanics, or ‘ personal equation ' in 
the art of observation The other is that the 
other things are either known to be so contrary in 
disposition, or so numerous in independent origin, 
that there is a sound presumption that they 
will cancel out In either of these cases such a 
qualification may not impair the validity of a law 
But if the other things are important and do 
not tend to cancel out, they may destroy the 
entire value of the proposition 
Now this IS actually the case with the ' other 
things,* here treated as negligible. For among 
them are such things as the expansion of banking 
facilities, the financial reconstruction of great 
industries so as to increase the proportion of 
wealth available as security for credit, and a 
development of profitable foreign investments 
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on a scale of unprecedented magnitude and 
celerity. It is clearly in these regions of com- 
merce and finance that we have the chief explana- 
tion of the enormous expansion of credit which has 
been upon the monetary side of the equation the 
principal cause of rising prices. 

§ 4. But it is now time to return to the other 
fundamental assumption upon which Professor 
Fisher builds, viz that credit vanes directly and 
proportionately with gold, being in fact determined 
entirely by it There is no ground whatever 
for this assumption Admitting that gold plays 
some part m facilitating and checking the great 
recent growth of credit, no fixity of quantitative 
relation between the two amounts can be main- 
tained ' Gold is not a base upon which is reared 
a block of credit that enlarges and shrinks with 
the length of the base line. It is not a weight to 
which the weights of other monetary instruments 
must adjust themselves It is not even an anchor 
securing the vessel of finance in times of storm 
The real basis of credit is goods^and the increase 
of actual credit is attributable to the increase of 
this goods-basis and the concomitant increase in 
demand for credit arising from the expansion of 
new large profitable business enterprises.* 

Even if it appears from monetary statistics, 
that in some particular country, as in the United 
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States, the growth of deposits during a certain 
penod has kept tolerably close pace or proportion 
with the growth of gold funds, the controlling 
power of gold is by no means to be inferred 
Having regard to the number and importance 
of other independent factors which admittedly 
enter in as determinants, such proportionateness 
of growth may reasonably be attributed to mere 
coincidence Or, if it be argued that, since gold 
is by admission one necessary ingredient m the 
manufacture of credit, some proportion must 
subsist between the two, the mam current of 
causation would be not from gold to credit, but 
from credit to gold The pressure of demand 
for credit would be a far more potent factor in 
determining the supply of gold than would the 
supply of gold in determining the supply of credit 
In point of fact, however, statistics of bank 
deposits show that m most countries ^ the rate of 
growth during the twenty years preceding 1895, 
when gold output was practically stationary, was 
quite as rapid as during the subsequent fifteen 
years,. Moreover, so far as approximately reliable 
statistics are available, it is found that m different 
countries a very wide variation takes place m the 
rate of growth of gold and of deposits respectively 
This is natural enough. Since the rates between 

' Cf. Layton, An Introduction to the Study of Prices, pp 136--8. 
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the two must be matenally affected by every im- 
provement m banking and financial machinery, 
as well as by the spread of knowledge and of 
confidence in the trading and investing sections 
of each population 

§ 5 What plausibility attaches to the quantity 
theory interpreted as a gold control rests upon a 
hidden acceptance of the assumption that every 
piece of money with which payment is made must 
either contain, or be able to procure, a quantity 
of gold of the same value as the goods which it 
helps to exchange But this assumption rests 
in its turn upon a totally erroneous assumption 
as to what people want money for. If every one 
who receives a sovereign for a sack of wheat or a 
pair of shoes were going to consume that sovereign, 
as the other will consume the wheat or shoes, the 
assumption that the monetary form must be 
equal in value to the wheat or shoes would hold. 
But the recipient of the sovereign paid for wheat 
or shoes has no intention of consuming it • what 
he wants it for is to use it to get hold of something 
which he does want to consume He wanjts this 
single service of transfer which it is able to render 
to him A sovereign, then, in circulation must be 
regarded as a vehicle of transport, an instrument 
m the processes of commerce or exchange, which 
passes through the temporary possession of a 
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senes of persons, each of whom receives it and 
uses it for this single act of service 
Since this single act of service is all they want 
to get from it, they must not rightly be regarded 
as the owners of the sovereign, in the sense in 
which they own either their consumable goods 
or their capital instruments, but as the hirers 
of the pieces of money which thus pass into and 
through their hands Accept this standpoint 
and it becomes apparent that the real price of 
money which concerns us is not the market- 
price of goods, but the hire-price paid to owners 
of money for the use of money Now what do we 
mean by the owners of money ? We have just said 
that the ordinary tradesman who receives money 
in payment for goods is not rightly regarded as 
owner, but only as temporary occupier of the 
money. But there are people who own money, 
using it as a permanent possession, and letting it 
out to other people who only want a temporary 
use of it. These people are bankers They are the 
only people who are large owners of money, whose 
busin«ss capital consists chiefly of money The 
real price of money is the price paid to these per- 
sons for the use of money In other words, it is 
the hue-price not the purchase-price that is the 
real ' price of money ’ The distinctively financial 
use of ' price of money ' is the true use. 
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This point of view alone affords an escape from 
what IS otherwise a hopeless impasse, or paradox, 
viz. the apparent divergence in the movement 
of the hire-price and the purchase-price of money. 
In the case of all other things which are subjects 
alike for sale and hire, such as land, houses, 
motor cars, furniture, the hire-prices and the 
purchase-prices always vary together, though 
not always at precisely the same pace It 
would be impossible to conceive the general 
price for houses to be rising over a period of 
years while the rents of these houses were falling. 
If motor cars become cheaper to buy, we know 
they will become cheaper to hire We under- 
stand well the necessity of the agreement in 
the movement of the two sets of prices What 
is the price of such a thing but the capitalized 
value of its rental ? Uncertainty as to the 
future events, which may aHect the utility or 
saleable value of any of these forms of property, 
may, indeed, affect the relation between the sale 
and the hire price, eg the number of years’ 
purchase constituting the capital value of a, house 
may increase or dimmish. So the capital value 
and sale-price of certain classes of house property 
have shrunk m recent years considerably more 
than the annual rental of these same properties 
But this is attributable to special and abnormal 
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causes affecting the calculability of the future 
value of such goods, in view of the modern 
mobility of population and industry on the one 
hand, and swift transformations in means of 
transit on the other. In other words, buying a 
house may involve new elements of risk which 
hiring a house escapes. So the hire-price and 
the purchase-price may to some extent diverge 
But no such explanation is applicable to money 
Why should the quantity of goods which I can 
get for lending ;fioo be as great or greater than 
it was ten years ago, while the quantity I can 
get for selling ^100 is so much less ? What is 
the meaning of this apparently large divergence 
between the hire-price and the purchase-price of 
money ? ^ 

^ It will be convenient here to point out that part of the 
rise in hire-price, rate of interest, may not unreasonably be 
considered a result of a continuous upward movement of 
prices So far as lenders look far ahead, they will require 
for permanent or long loans, such as investments in Govern- 
ment stock or railway debentures, a higher rate of interest if 
they believe that prices will continue to move upward For 
in a continuous rise of prices the fixed money interest from 
their investment will command a smaller quantity of real 
wealth •• lUnder such circumstances the capital value of 
their investment will also be shrinking A higher rate 
of interest will be required under such circumstances to 
yield the same real remuneration for saving than in a 
period of falling or stable prices How far this actually 
has operated to raise the rate of interest since the rise of 
prices began it is impossible to say, but some part must be 
accredited to it 
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The only satisfactory answer I can find is that 
the so-called purchase-price of money is not a 
true price at all, that the commonly adopted 
economic view, to the effect that money is bought 
and sold and passes m exchange on equal terms 
with ordinary commodities, is erroneous It is 
always the hire-price of money that really counts 
on a parity with other prices. Money is in 
reahty always hired and never bought outright 
except by a few classes of persons who are 
' money dealers ’ 

§ 6 Once accept this view, the pnmary import- 
ance of the hirc-price of this money is evident. 
The person who receives a sum of money for 
goods he has sold, holding it in his possession 
until the second part of the exchange transaction 
takes place, by which he parts with this money in 
payment for the goods he wants for his own use, 
is not, save in a purely formal and legal way, the 
owner of the money which he temporarily holds. 
He does not regard it as his property in the 
same sense as he regards the goods he holds for 
sale or for consumption, or the plant or other 
capital which earns him his income It is for 
him only a passing instrument in the commercial 
process He values it simply from this instru- 
mental standpomt The fact that token coins 
and mconvertible notes will under certain circum- 
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stances perform all the functions of the best 
money, proves that equality of commercial 
values between the substance figuring as money 
and the goods it buys is not essential Modern 
money is becoming essentially ' token ’ in its 
character This truth is not impaired by the fact 
that sometimes ‘ token ’ money fails, and, through 
fear lest it should not carry to completion 
the process of exchange of goods, the exchange 
instrument is found to resume its primitive 
condition of equal utility with the goods whose 
exchange it is to bring about 
The attitude of the ordinal y business man 
towards money is that of a man hiring a vehicle 
for a single journey, not that of a man buying a 
vehicle for continuous service Perhaps a nearer 
analogy ^ is that of the man who buys soda water 
in siphons, paying the full price ol each siphon 
when he buys the soda water, but getting it 
back again when he wants more If one supposes 
that he can retuin standard siphons at any 
shop where he happens to deal, the analogy 
becomes closer Under such circumstances the 
^ None of these analogies is exact If monetary forms are 
' vehicles ’ they are expansible and contractible vehicles 
whose power of conveyance fluctuates with their number, 
the element of truth m ‘ the quantity theory ' If they are 
bottles they carry sometimes more and sometimes less This 
limitation of the analogies does not, however, invalidate 
them for the purpose to which they are here applied 
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deposit he paid for siphons might be kept at a 
considerably greater amount than the actual 
market-price for siphons, as indeed is commonly 
the case The fact, that the siphons standing 
empty m his cellar are not worth the money 
he has paid for them, does not trouble him 
He will get it all back These siphons are 
‘ tokens ’ to the extent to which the deposit 
on them differs from their market value But 
for the ordinary man the market value of siphons 
has no concern, it is only this hire-price of them 
that matters for him The bottle manufacturer 
and the soda water manufacturer alone are con- 
cerned with the intrinsic value of jthe siphons 

So the gold-miner, the bullion merchant and the 
banker are concerned with the intrinsic value 
of sovereigns and other monetary instruments 
The concern of ordmaiy persons is to hire these 
instruments and to get from each of them that 
comes into their hand the single use which they 
require from it 

§ 7 A provisional acceptance of this standpoint 
has the merit of a hypothesis that fits tlje facts 
and ‘ explains ' our paradox of the rising hire- 
price and the falling purchase-price of ‘ money.' 

If money has not really a sale-price at all (except 
for bankers and financiers) but only a hire-price, 
the general rise of prices assumes a different 
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economic character from that usually accorded 
to it It becomes a secondary result of the mam 
factor in the modern financial solution, the rapid 
expansion of that money-hiring which we call 
credit 

We then get the following order of events 
A concurrence of a rapid development of the 
system for supplying credit on hire, with a 
similarly rapid development of opportunities for 
making profitable use of credit (% e. an expansion 
of supply and demand for credit), has brought into 
the world-markets an enormous volume of credit 
The demand for this credit has kept full pace 
with the supply, tending to exceed it, so that the 
hire-price has risen 

The actual increase of money mainly consists 
of an expanding volume of credit, based primarily 
upon goods and hired out to business men. It 
is this volume of hired money that accounts for 
the acceleration of the supply of money which 
in the various markets confronts the retarded 
supply of goods, and so, in accordance with the 
only view of the quantity theory that has any 
meaning, automatically raises prices The fact, 
that such a rise of prices should occur, no- 
wise impairs the view just presented that money 
to the ordinary business man is ‘ token ' rather 
than of intrinsic value. Any swelling of the 
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value of admittedly token coins or inconvertible 
notes notoriously operates to raise prices. The 
rise of prices that has taken place, therefore, is 
due directly to the increased quantity of money 
in proportion to goods. But that increased 
quantity of money is itself primarily due to the 
increased supply and demand for credit or hired 
token money, not to the rush of gold or to the 
merely mechanical building up of credit on an 
enlarged gold-base 

§ 8 In such an exposition there remains, how- 
ever, a point of great doubt and difficulty Our 
view of money in circulation is that it is hired ^ 
not owned If that be so, it would appear that 
every one who gets a use of money, in order to 
effect an exchange, must pay a hire-price for this 
single use, just as every one who gets the use 
of the postal system to convey news, or of a 
railway truck to convey coal, must pav for a 
service that involves an economic ('ost Now 
how this hire-price is paid m the case of money 
owned by governmental or other bankers, and 
lent by way of loan on discount to borrowers 
who want it for a single act of purchase, is 
evident. In the case of a discounted biU the 
discount ing-house takes the hire-price m advance, 
paying for the bill a sura of money slightly less 
than the sum which the bill purports to represent 
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and which will be paid to meet it when it falls 
due. Part of this deduction is for risk, but part 
is a true hire-price for the single use made by 
the money advanced in order to enable the 
recipient to effect a purchase. He has sold 
some goods of his own, receives in payment a 
bill, gets that bill discounted by a banker or 
broker, and with the bank money thus obtained 
buys the goods of some one else which he requires 
for his own use or consumption. Two parties 
have presumably been benefited by this dis- 
count operation, A. who bought B.’s goods, 
paying by means of a bill instead of by cash 
which he had not got, and B , who by means 
of this discounted bill was able to exchange the 
goods he had to sell for the goods he wanted to 
buy more quickly or on better terms. Since A 
and B. have each made an economic gain by the 
discount operation, it is fair to assume that each 
of them has paid something to the banker for 
the service rendered. Though in the face of it 
B. has paid the whole in the shape of the dis- 
count,, it is reasonable to assume that A. has 
not got his gain for nothing, but has paid his 
share of the price for the instrument of exchange 
Nor IS it difficult to see how he has paid it. If 
he had paid cash to B. for the goods, instead 
of accepting a bill, that cash payment would 

II 
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have been a little smaller than the sum for 
which the bill is drawn. The larger sum which 
A. will have to pay to the holder of the bill, when 
he ‘ meets ’ it at matunty, will contain his con- 
tribution to the hire-price of the credit form. 
The significance of this case lies in the example 
it affords of the payment of a hire-price concealed 
in the use of a document purporting to be a sale- 
price of goods. A. pays a hire-price for a credit 
instrument that is open and obvious But B. has 
also paid a hire-price wrapped up in the so-called 
sale-price for the goods he buys. 

We have here taken the case of a bill which 
enables A to sell his goods to B and buy some 
other goods, performing the function of money 
in transacting a single exchange of goods for 
goods, and getting a hire-price, actually paid by 
the two parties, but formally paid by him who 
has the bill discounted. But a bill once brought 
into commercial existence may, during the period 
of its life, have some further currency, passing 
through several hands, and so performing the 
function of money several times before, it is 
ultimately cancelled. In that case we must 
suppose that each of the parties that gets a 
use of exchange out of it must make some pay- 
ment for that use, contributing a bit towards 
the total hire-price paid either to the banker or 
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broker who has discounted it, or to the person 
in whose favour the bill is drawn, in case the 
bill circulates as purchasing power without being 
discounted. If it be agreed that each party 
getting a use of exchange must make some 
contribution towards the hire-price of the instru- 
ment, there is only one way in which that con- 
tribution can be made, so far as the parties whose 
names are not originally involved in the dis- 
counted bill are concerned Now the use each 
of them gets out of the money is in the act of 
purchase it enables them to perform. Their 
contribution then, if made at all, must be made 
by means of a slight raising of the price of the 
goods they buy with the bill This raising of 
price, regarded from the standpoint of the seller, 
represents the lower value he sets upon the bill 
as compared with a payment in legal tender 
it represents the lower degree of its security 
or availability as purchasing power 
What applies to a bill also applies in various 
degrees to other forms of credit -notes with which 
purchasing is done. All such instruments, from 
bank-notes or cheques to promissory-notes, so 
far as they circulate or pass in currency, are 
re-discounted each time they pass, in terms of the 
price of the goods they buy In this way each 
person who gets a use of such an instrument as 
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purchasing power pays his hire-price for that use. 
Every credit instrument received in payment 
tends to raise the price of the goods it buys, so as 
to compensate the buyer for any risk or defect 
of acceptability which belongs to it. The loss 
represented by this enhancement of price is the 
hire-price paid by the user of the credit instru- 
ment for the single service that it renders him. 

That service consists in enabling him to make a 
purchase which otherwise he could not have made, 
or made so soon The performance of this service 
involves using a monetary instrument whose 
production and operation is attended with some 
cost to the issuer. This cost consists partly in 
losing the current use of the cash kept as guarantee 
against the failure of the drawer of the bill to 
meet it, partly in the risk of losing the whole 
amount advanced. Towards this cost each user 
of the bill or note makes his contribution 
So far as bankers are engaged in making loans 
or advances, it thus appears that the hire price for 
the credit money which they manufacture out of 
the concrete wealth tendered as security ai^d the 
capital (including gold reserve) which they own, 
is paid by those who use the credit. The same 
evidently applies to the other monetary services 
which bankers by their deposit and cheque 
system render to their customers. The greater 
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secunty and velocity given to coins and other 
monetary forms of legal tender by the bank 
deposit and cheque system enables every holder 
of money to get a better use out of it than he 
could by keeping it in his till, quite apart from the 
fact that the banker will pay him a part of the 
hire-price he makes for loaning the greater part 
of his deposits. The payment customers make 
to bankers on current accounts may be regarded 
as a price for using a more mobile form of money 
instead of a less mobile 

Every credit instrument is kept in currency 
on condition that such a payment is made each 
time it is used The effect of an increasing 
utilization of such forms of credit money will 
be to raise general prices, by enhancing the aggre- 
gate of purchasing power, and weighting a larger 
proportion of costs of purchase with this hire-cost 
of the money used in payment 

§ 9 But what of the gold and other legal tender 
issued by governments ? Does each person who 
uses a sovereign or a ;^5 note of the Bank of 
England pay a price for its use ? This of course 
need not occur. A Government could provide a 
‘ free ' currency, just as it could provide a ' free ’ 
postal system, by charging the whole expense upon 
the revenue raised by taxes. It does not do this 
with the postal system, but charges each user a 
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hire-price for the use of its postal machinery on the 
occasion of each service rendered. 

One form of purchasing power issued by 
Government, viz. postal money orders, is evi- 
dently paid for upon terms which include a hire- 
price. At the time you buy the stuff, you pay 
something for the use of the bottle. You do not, 
however, appear to pay in this way for the use of 
coins issued from the Mint or notes issued by the 
Bank of England 

The Government buys gold from bullion mer- 
chants, makes it into coins, or manufactures 
paper substitutes, and puts these coins and notes 
into current use These money instruments 
thus cost the Government something to make 
and to keep in repair The Government must 
hand over to the bullion merchants, mine owners, 
etc , nearly the whole of the coins made out of 
the gold they buy from them, or notes based on 
that gold, or some other form of general purchas- 
ing power which, properly interpreted, means a 
general command over the wealth of the nation 
This order upon the general wealth means 
a nght vested in these bullion merchants, 
miners, etc , to demand a portion of the general 
body of commodities, services and new forms of 
capital, in payment for furnishing materials 
for manufacturing legal tender. Had these 
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materials of the new supply of Government 
money been withheld, and so this increased 
demand for general wealth not been created, the 
total purchasing power of the community would 
have been so much less. Moreover, if the capital 
and labour expended in gold mines upon the pro- 
duction of this gold had been employed in other 
industries, a larger aggregate of goods would 
have been produced But a smaller aggregate 
amount of purchasing power, applied to buy a 
larger quantity of goods, would have meant a 
lower range of prices^ Thus, the eftect of the 
Government payment of the costs of manufactur- 
ing and issuing new legal tender is to raise prices. 

This general rise of prices is the direct result of 
the payment made by the Government for the 
gold For when the gold merchants, etc , apply 
this payment in demand for goods, or services, 
or securities, they raise the prices of what they 
buy. In fact, this is the only method (barring 
taxation) by which the deduction of the real 
wealth, required to pay the producers of gold, 
can be made. If Government buys gold to make 

‘ This statement, however, needs some qualification In 
so far as the increased output of money facilitates commerce 
and industry, not merely raising prices, it assists to produce 
a larger quantity of goods This increased quantity of goods is 
a partial ofiset against the increased quantity of money, and 
mitigates its influence m raismg prices 
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a million more sovereigns, paying the bullion 
merchants £980,000 for the gold, the real wealth 
into which these gold merchants convert their 
money is taken by a series of minute deductions 
from the real wealth of the rest of the community. 
These deductions are made in the shape of tt 
slight enhancement of all prices, or, in other 
words, by a slight reduction in the amount of real 
wealth which everybody gets by spending a 
sovereign. It may here be remarked that it is 
not only the particular persons who make use of 
the new sovereigns thus coined who pay this 
hire-price Since that price is exacted through 
a general rise of price, everybody using any form 
of money contributes his share. But that fact 
does not impair the validity of this method of 
interpreting what takes place If we take the 
process of the governmental supply of currency 
as a whole, all members of the community use 
this currency and pay for its use in the manner I 
describe, by means of a slight sacrifice of the real 
wealth which they would have enjoyed, had it 
not been deemed socially desirable thus to create 
a currency 

It matters nothing, however, to the substance of 
this explanation whether the payment for this 
use of money is regarded as a hire-price paid by 
each person, or as an indirect process of taxation 
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incurred by a commercial community for the 
supply of the legal currency it requires. 

§10. Two conclusions may be drawn. The 
Government or Government Bank is and remains 
the sole owner of the legal tender it issues. 
Though a legal ownership is vested in the person 
who in the process of its circulation happens to be 
its momentary holder, this does not express the 
economic substance of the case Government 
lets out this money for the performance of a 
series of financial operations, each of which is 
paid for by the person who gets the use of the 
operation. This continued ownership by the 
Government has even its legal recognition in the 
laws prohibiting clipping or defacement, and in 
the power to ' call in ’ its money when it desires 
to do so 

Once realize consistently that bankers and 
governments are the only bodies that require to 
own and keep possession of money, ^ and that all 
that private citizens or business men require is 
the passing services of particular pieces of money 
as instruments enabling them to exchange the 

^ This needs a slight qualification Though bankers and 
financiers are the only business men whose capital consists 
predominantly in the possession of money, every business 
requires to have a small quantity of till-money In a modern 
organized business, however, that is almost a negligible 
factor. 
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goods they want to sell for those they want to 
buy, several difficulties are cleared up. It then 
becomes intelligible that, at ordinary times and 
in ordinary circumstances, they need not and will 
not insist upon the intrinsic value of the money 
instruments, but only upon their efficiency to do 
the work required of them This work at most 
times has been partly done by money instruments 
which do not even pretend to an economic 
value equivalent to that of the goods whose 
exchange they effect Token coins and incon- 
vertible notes of insignificant intrinsic value can 
perform the function of stable money, if their 
supply is honestly regulated Indeed our great 
monetary system of bank money in the shape of 
notes and cheques does not really stand upon the 
steady basis of a right to demand and receive 
gold which their forms profess For it is well 
known that a large part of the notes have no gold 
behind them in the coffers of the Bank, and that 
the gold reserve which is supposed to support 
the general liabilities of bankers would be quite 
inadequate to meet a financial crisis. More and 
more in modern civilized countries financial 
crises are met by a suspension of the right to 
demand the gold which notes and cheques pro- 
fess to give, and the substitution of some govern- 
mental or banker’s certificate which relies for its 
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worth in the last resort upon the fact that people 
will accept it as payment for goods. This means 
that goods, not gold, are the basis of the modern 
money system. Once grasp this principle, and it 
becomes intelligible why gold itself when used as 
money is sinking from its old character of in- 
trinsic value and becoming a form of token money 
More and more, persons receiving gold in pay- 
ment are ceasing to ask whether the intrinsic 
value of this gold is equivalent to that of the 
goods they have sold for it, or those they wish 
to buy with it. They know that the power to 
sell and to buy which the com possesses does not 
any longer closely depend upon the amount of its 
inherent value. They recognize it as a passing 
instrument of exchange, like a note, cheque or 
token com, which Government and bankers own 
but ordinary men hire for single uses I f t his view 
be correct, it explains how the so-called rise of 
prices or depreciation of gold may occur at a 
time when the rate of discount which con- 
stitutes its hire-price has risen The deprecia- 
tion is^ an expression of the tendency of people 
to treat gold m the light of token money. Of 
course that tendency has not yet gone very far 
There are many communities, and some classes 
in every community, that have some fairly close 
regard to the intrinsic value of gold For stable 
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international relations some sufficient gold reserve, 
as we have already intimated, may long con- 
tinue to be necessary. 

But, just in proportion as the token or merely 
instrumental value of gold gams upon its intrinsic 
value in the minds of ordinary users, will it be 
possible for a depreciation of gold to take place, at 
a time when the rise of its hire-price shows that 
there is no excess of supply of gold. It must be 
added that this change in the attitude of in- 
dividuals towards gold, regarding it more in the 
light of token money, would not, of course, in 
itself bring about its depreciation or a rise of 
general prices That rise of prices, as we have 
consistently maintained, can only be directly 
attributed to an increase in the proportion of 
purchasing power to goods The causes of that 
increase in proportion of money have been traced. 
The increase of gold supply has been recognized 
as one, though not a principal efficient cause. 
When an enlargement of the supply of money as 
compared with goods has been brought about, 
prices rise, quite irrespective of the cost of 
producing the various sorts of monetary instru- 
ments 

Because so large an increase of the supply of 
acceptable money has been made, all sorts of 
that money, including the gold coins, suffer a 
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depreciation of purchasing power. There is no 
reason why the depreciation, or rise of prices, 
should not continue until the purchase-price of 
an ounce of gold coined into money diverged a 
good deal further from the hire-price of the same 
gold. But so long as gold is to any considerable 
extent needed as a material for the manufacture 
or support of money, that divergence between its 
purchase-price and its hire-pnce must have its 
limit. If a man in possession of an ounce of 
gold finds its hire-price rising and its purchase- 
price falling, he will be more and more disposed 
to loan his gold instead of selling it, %.e instead 
of buying goods with it In other words, he 
will be disposed to save a larger proportion of 
his money than before, and to spend a smaller. 
This will apply, of course, not only to the posses- 
sion of gold, but to the possession of any sort of 
money. Saving will increase and spending de- 
crease. This will tend to adjust the balance, 
reducing discount and interest, and reducing 
prices. The fact that the hire -price and the 
purchgise-price of money have diverged is only 
intelligible upon the hypothesis that the recent 
conditions of the economic world required and 
evoked an increased proportion of saving. A 
larger proportion of the aggregate money incomes 
has been thus applied to the creation of credit. 
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but the demand for credit, based upon the growing 
productivity of new capital, has grown even 
faster than the supply, raising somewhat the 
price. A result of the application of this in- 
creased saving and diminished spending has been 
to expand the volume of purchasing power at 
a faster pace than the volume of purchasable 
goods, and so to produce a rise of prices 
The rise of price is thus to be regarded as a 
secondary and incidental effect of the increased 
demand and supply of credit. Once accept the 
view that the money with which persons buy 
goods IS not (save by a legal fiction) their own 
property, but consists of instruments of exchange, 
hired by them from a government, or bank, or 
other financial business, for the single use to 
which they are put, the paradox of rising hire- 
price and falling purchase-price becomes intel- 
ligible The latter is unreal Goods are not 
exchanged against gold, in the same sense in 
which coal is exchanged against cotton or corn. 
The latter sorts of exchange are the substance 
of all commerce, which always and exchisively 
consists m exchanging one sort of goods for 
another sort. No one, except for uses in the 
industrial arts, wants to exchange goods for gold, 
for no one wants the gold except as a passing 
instrument for obtaining other goods. This 
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being so, no one will scrutinize the value of the 
instrument, except as regards its efficacy for 
the purpose in hand. So it becomes possible for 
a money instrument, whether coin or note, to 
have an instrumental or token value that is 
greater or less than the value which it would 
have, if it were regarded not as a hired instru- 
ment, but as a commodity held for consumption 
or for fixed use as capital An instrument, which 
everybody hires for a brief use and no one wants 
to own, cannot be said to have a true sale-price, 
for there is no genuine market. The deposit on 
siphons or bottles may exceed or fall below the 
true cost of production and trade price within 
considerable limits. So with the quantity of 
goods handed over to secure the use of a money 
instrument Provided the person is sure of 
being able to get the proper quantity of the 
goods he wants to get when he wants them, the 
temporary deposit on the vehicle does not much 
trouble him. Of course if there is any real doubt 
about the complete efficacy of the exchange 
impleni^nt, the case will be different. He will 
not hand over so much of his goods for money, 
unless he has confidence that this money will 
enable him to get so much of the other goods 
which he wants. And there may be times and 
circumstances when this confidence can only be 
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obtained by insisting that the money instrument 
shall have a permanent intrinsic value equal to 
that of the goods he parts with and those he 
wants in exchange. If the purchaser of soda 
water had reason to fear that he might not be 
able to get his deposit back, or the whole of it, 
when he returned the siphons, he would consider 
closely the utility of siphons as a form of 
property, how much permanent use he could 
get out of them, or how much he could get 
for them in the open market. He would not 
consent to pay a deposit larger than that 
intrinsic value. 

So it is with the person who ‘ deposits ’ goods 
for gold or for any other money. If there is a 
doubt as to the full efficacy of that money for 
the particular exchange use for which he wants 
it, he will then look behind the hire-price to 
the purchase-price of the money. In a financial 
crisis, when this want of confidence in the ability 
of money to perform the operation for which it 
has been hired was widespread, people generally 
would take this view. They would then only 
consent to ‘ deposit ’ or sell their goods for a 
quantity and sort of money which had a per- 
manent commodity value equal to that of the 
goods. This abnormal attitude might, of course, 
have as its necessary consequence such a fall of 
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prices as was needed to equalize the commodity 
value of an ounce of gold with that of the goods 
whose exchange it was required to effect. It 
not only might have, but it must have this 
effect, if there were a strict adherence to the 
right to demand gold as a sole legal tender. 
Indeed, for purposes of international commerce 
the present position of gold is such that a financial 
crisis of any broad character must for a time 
put general prices upon this basis So far as 
a financial collapse of narrower or purely national 
area is concerned, the growing habit of accepting 
the guarantee of government or clearing-house 
paper as a sufficient support for the purchasing 
power of money is displacing the former tendency 
in crises to rush for gold in order to hold it as 
the sole security for the performance of the work 
of exchange I do not contend that no other 
explanation is possible for the divergence between 
the hire-price (discount) and the purchase-price 
of money But I suggest that the best explana- 
tion is afforded by considering the exceptional 
nature of the relation of the ordinary business 
man fowards the instruments of exchange. He 
hires the use of them, but the conditions of his 
hiring are such as to place him in temporary 
legal ownership of the instruments he wants to 
use. But normally his attitude towards them is 
12 
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that towards hired tools, the hire-price and not 
the sale-price of which is his concern. 

I think that the full acceptance and applica- 
tion of this principle that money is only ' owned ' 
by governments, banks, and other financial 
firms, and is let out by them on various terms 
to those who want its temporary use, will clear 
up a good many obscurities in the movements 
of money and of prices. 
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Look (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER Thud Edition 
Cr Zvo 3s 6d 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Cr Zvo 6s 


Lodde (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE; 
A Catechism kor Parents and Teachers 
Eleventh Edition Cr Zvo as net 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our Under- 
standing OF Christianity, tfmth 
Edition Demy 8w jr, net. 

Also Fcap Zvo, IS net.^ 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fifth 
Eiititn Wide Cr iv» tut 
REASON AND BELIEF Fi/lh Edition 
Cr, 8w y 6d net 
MODERN PROBLEMS Cr 800 

Loreburn (BmI). CAPTURE AT SEA 
Cr 8tv M 6d.itet 


Lortmer (Qeorft Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON Illustrated 7 weM!j'- 
fonrtk Edition Cr 8z>o y 6d, 

A Uo Feat 8w u net 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM Illustrated 
Second Edition Cr 8vo 6t Alto Cr 
too, ae net 


MR INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Feaf. 
ivo y 

LONDON LAVENDER Feap Ive y 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and 
Paintings in the National Gallery 
Fcap Bvo as 6d net 
HARVEST HOME Fcap 6vo is net 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING Thud 
Edition Fcap 8?'^ is net 
See also Lamb (Chvles)i 

Lydakkar (R.). THE OX AND ITS 

KINDRED Illustnted Cr Svo 6s 

Lydckkcr (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA Edited by J C Cunning 
HAM Illustrated Ifemj' Svo 10s 6d net 


Lneas (E. Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB Illustrated Sixth Edition Demy 
Bvo js 6d net 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND Illus- 
trated Fifteenth Edition Cr Svo 6s 
A WANDERER IN LONDON Ulus 
trated Sixteenth Edition Cr Svo 6t 
A WANDERER IN PARIS Illustrated 
Eleventh Edition Cr 8m 6r Also 
Fcap 8fx» sx 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE Illus- 
trated I’ourth Edition Cr Svo 6s 
THE OPEN ROAD A Little Book for 
Wavfarbrs Twenty-second Edition 
Fcap Svo y India Paper, js 6d 
Also Illustrated Cr Do i$s net 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN A Littlf Book 
for HIE UKUANa Eighth Edition Fcap 
Svo St 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE Seventh 
Edition Fcap Svo y 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY Seventh 
Edition Fcap Svo 51 
THE GENTLEST ART A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands 
Eighth Edition heap Svo y 
THE SECOND POST Third Edition 
heap Svo 5/ 

HER INFINITE VARIETY . A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery Sixth Edition Fcap 
Svo jr. 

GOOD COMPANY A Rally or Men 
Second Edition Fcap 8m y 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER Fifth 
Edition Fcap Bvo y. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fifth Edition 
Fcap Svo ss 

LOITERER’S HARVEST, Second Edition 
Fcap toe 51 

LISTENER’S LURE An Orliqui Narra- 
tion. Tenth Edition Fcap 8w sr. 
OVER BEMERTON’S An Easy-Going 
Chronicle. Eleventh Edition Fcap 
Svo, y. 


Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
CAL ESSAYS Edited by F 


McCabe (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME Illustrated. Demy 8w las 6i. 
net 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE Illustrated Demy Svo los 6d 
net 

HacCarthy (Deimond) and Russell 
(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL A 
Memoir Illustrated Fourth Edition 
Demy Svo los 6d net 


MoDondall (William) AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Seventh Edition Cr Svo ss net 
BODY AND MIND A History and a 
Defence of Animism Second Edition 
Demy Svo los 6d net 

Hseterllnck (Manriee). THE BLUE 
BIRD A Fairy Play in Sit Acts 
Translated by Aiexander Tfixeira de 
Mattos Fcap Svo Deckle Edges v 6d 
net Also heap Svo is net An Edition, 
illustrated in colour by F Cayley Robin- 
son, IS also published Cr Do 
Of the above book Thirty-thr^ Editions in 
all have been issued ' 

MARY MAGDALENE A Play in Three 
Acts Translated by Alexander Tbixeira 
DE Mattos Third Edition Fcap, Svo 
Deckle Edges y 6d net Also leap Svo 
IS net 

OUR FTERNITY Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixbira de Mattos Fcap, Svo. 
y net 

Maeterlinck (Hme. H.) (Georgette 
Leblanc). THE CHILDREN'S BLUE- 
BIRD Translated by Alexander 
Tfixeira de Mattos Illustrated E'eap 
Svo, 5T net 
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MahaiTr(J.P.). A HISTORY 01 * EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY 
Illustrated Cr Sva 6s, 

Maitland (F.W.). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN 'JHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
KovalZio 6d 

mret^(^ R.). THE THRESHOID OF 
RI I HjION New and Revised Edition 
C’ 'ivo net 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAV 1 1 In tilled Nemyivo •}$ 6d net 
THE ROMANCE OF IHE RHINE 
lllu'-trated Demy 6vo loi 6d net 

Marriott (J. A. R.). ENGI AND SINCE 
WAfFRLOO With Maps Demy Svo I 
loi 6(/ net 

Masofleld (John) SFA IIFE IN NEL- 
SONS 11 ME Illustrated Cr Svo ' 
3.r 6d net 

A SMI OR S GARLAND Selected and 
Edited Second J dition Cr ioo. 3s 6d 
net 

Kasterman (C F. G.). TENNYSON 
AS A REIU.IOUS TEACHER Second 
Lddion Cl Bto 6s 

THE CONDI IION OF ENGLAND 
hourth Edition Cr Sva 6s Also Fcap 
8w 11 lilt 

AEo Fcap Bvo is net 

Mayne (Ethel Colburn). BYRON Illus- 

trited Iwololumes DemyBvo 2ts net 

Medley (D. J ). ORICHNAL 11 LUSTRA- 
HONS 01 ' ENGLISH CONSllTU- 
TIONALHISIQRY C> Bvo js 6d net 
Methuen (A. M. S ). ENGI AND S RUIN 

DiSCtlSSfD IN lOtlKlirN Li'TTER'1 to a 
PKOrscTioNiST Ninth Edition Cr Bvo 
3d net 

Miles (Euitaoe). LIFE AFTER LIFE, 

OK, Thb Thhorv of Reincarnation 
Cr Boo 7S 6d net 

THE POWFR OF CONCENTRATION 
How TO AcQiiinr ir Eourth Edition 
Cr Bvo 3s 6d net 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND lET- 
TERS «F sir JOHN EVEKhir 
MILLAIS Illustrated Neio Edition 
Demy Bvo js 6d net 

Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE Illustrated 
Second Edition Ct Bvo 6s 
Mitchell (P.Chalracrs). 1 HOM AS HENRY 
HUXLEY Eca/i Bvo if net 
Moffat (Mary M,). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA Illustrated Fourth Edition 
Cr Bvo 6s 

MARIA THERESA. Illustrated Demy 
Bvo los 6a net, 

2 


Money (L. 0. Chlozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Neiv and Revised Issue 
Cr Bvo IS net 

MONEYS FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1910. 

Second Edition Demy Bvo ss net 
IHINGS THAT MATTER Papers on 
Subjects which ark, or ought to bp, 
UNDER Discussion Demy Bvo ss net 

Montame(C.E.). DRAMATIC VALUES 
Second Edition Fcap Bvo sf 

Moorhouze (E. Hallam). N £1 SON’S 
I ADY HAMILTON Illustrated Third 
Edition Demy Bvo js 6d net 

Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE Second Edition Cr Bvo 
SS net 

Movlll (Lady Dorothy) MY OWN 

TIMES Edited by her Son Second Edi 
tion Demy Bvo iss net 

O’Donnell (Elliot). WERWOLVES Cr. 
Bvo 5f net 

Oman (C. W. C ). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN IHE MIDDLE 
AGES Illustrated Demy Bvo los 6d 
net 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST With Maps Third Edi- 
tion, Revised Demy Bvo 10s 6d net 

Oxford (M. II.). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING Sixth Edition, Revised 

Cr Bvo 3s 6d net 

I Pakee (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE Illustrated Second and 

Cheaper Edition Revised by A T 
Nank-iveil Cr 8pi> 5f net ^ 

I Parker (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO Illustrated Second Edition Cr 
Bvo 6s 

Pears (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE Second Edition Demy Bvo 
ISS 6d net 

Petrie (W. M. Fllnderi.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT Illustrated Six Folumes 
Cr Bvo 6s each 

VoL I From the 1st to the XVIth 
Dynasty Seventh Edition 
VoL II The XVIIth and XVIIItk 
Dynasties Fifth Edition 
VoL HI XIXth to XXX th Dynasties. 
VoL IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty J P Mahafpy. 

V.H V Egypt under Roman Rule. JO 
Milne Second Edition 
Voi VI Egypt in the Middle Aces. 
Stanley Lane-Poolb. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT Illustrated Cr 8w 
2f td 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS Cr 8w 

it 

EGYPTIAN TALES Translated from the 
Papyri First Series, iv tli to Xilth Dynany 
Illustrated Second Edition Cr Svo 
6d 

EGYPTIAN TALES Translated from the 
Papyri Second Scries, xviiith to xixih 
Dynasty Illustrited Second Edition 
Cr Bpo 3t 6d 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART Ulus 
trated Cr Bvo 3f 6d 


♦Rolle (Richard). THE FIRE OF I OVE 
.and IHE MENDING OF LIFE 
Edited by Frances M Comper Cr. Bvo 
3X 6d net 

Byan (P. P. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS A Social History Illus- 
trated Demy Bvo lot 6d net 


Ryley (A BeresfordX OLD PASTE 
Illustrated Royal Bvo ^as nit 


St. Francis of Assisi. THE LllILE 
FIOWLRS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND Ot HIS hRlARS 
Done into English, wiili Notts by William 
Hevwood Illustrated Demy Bvo y net 


FOLIOS AND QUARTOS A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685 Illustrated Folio £i is net 


‘Bakr (H. H. Munro). 

7 htnl RdtUon Reap 8r'<> 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA 
is (>d net 


REGINALD 
2S Bd net 
Fcap Bvo 


Porter (G. R.). IHE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION A New Edition Edited 
by I W Hirst Demy Bvo £i it net 


Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISIORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE Seventh Edition Cr Bvo 
it 6d 


Pycraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS 
Illustrated Demy Bvo los 6d net 


Sandoman (G. A. C.). METTERNICH 
Illustrated Demy Bvo los 6d net 

Sshldrowitz (Philip) RUBBER Illus 
trated Demy Bvo lox id net 

Schloeeeer (H. H.). TRADE UNIONISM 
Cr Bvo a id 

Seloul (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS Illustrated. Twel/th Edi- 
tion heap Bvo is id 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS 
Illustrated Suth Edition Fcap Bvo 
as id 

JACK’S INSECTS Illustrated Cr Bvo. 6s 


BavlinO (Gertrude B.> COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM Illustrated 
Third Edition Cf Bto is 

Rejan (C. Talt). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
Illustrated Cr Bvo is 


Reid (Arcbdall). THE LAWS OF HERE 
DITY Second Edition Demy 800 
£1 IS net 


SoberteoB (C. Grant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832 Second, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition Dtmy Bvo los id net 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER 
IANS Illustrated Second Edition Demy 
Bvo lot id, net 


Bm OLD OAK FURNITURE 

lilastnuea Second Edition Demy Boo, 
It id net. 


Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. 1623, 16^2, 1664, 
1685 Each £^ 4X net, or a complete set, 
£ii Its net 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE 
SPE ARE With an Introduction and Notes 
by GtoRCE Wyndham Demy Bvo Such- 
ram, lot id 

Bhaw (Stanley). WILLIAM OF GER 
MANY Demy Bvo js id ne^ 

Shelley (Percy Bysahe). POEMS With 
an Introduction by A. Clutton-Bkock and 
notes by C D Locock Two Volumes 
Demy Bvo £i ix uel 


Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS Edited by Edwin Cannan 
Two Volumes Dtmy Bvo £\ u net 

Smith (G. P. Herbert). GEM STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS Illustrated. Stcend Edition Cr, 
Boo is net 
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Snell (P. J.). A BOOK Of EXMOOR 
Illuslrattd Cr %vo df 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND 
Illustrated Cr Sva 6s 

‘StancIIfra.* GOLF DO’S AND DONf’S 
/''i/i/i hditio* Fcap 8 m ir nei 

Stevenson (R. L). THE LEITERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Edited 
by Sir SiDNKV Coi vin A New and Eh 
laind EdtittH tn /our volumes I'ourth 
Edition Fcap Zvo Each ss Leather, 
each jr net 

Storr (Vernon P.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr Zoo ss 
net 


Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Oitfood)* 

JAPANESE GARDENS Illustrated 
Cr uto £i IS net 

Thibaudean (A. C ) BONAPARTE AND 
THE consulate Translated and 
Edited by G K 1'oktescue Illustrated 
Demy 8(v los 6d net 

Thomai (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK Illustrated Second Edition, 
Cr 8vo js net 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POE^MS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Mevnbll \Vith a Portrait in Photogravure 
Twentieth Ihousand Fcap Svo st net 


Btreatfelld (R. A). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS Illustrated Second 
Edition Dtmylno js 6d net 


Surtees (R S). HANDLEY CROSS 
Illustrated Fouith Edition Fcap %vo 
Gilt top 3* 6d lut 

MR SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR 
Illustrated Second Edition Fcap Zvo 
Gilt top 3f 6d net 

ASK MAMMA, or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND Ulus 
trated Fcap Zvo Gilt top 3r 6d net 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLII 
TIES Illustrated Foutth Edition Fcap 
Zoo Gilt top 3r 6d net 
MR FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS 
Illustrated Fcap St« Gilt top 3f 6d 
net 

HAWBUCK GRANGE, OR, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq Illustrated Fcap Zvo 
Gilt top 3r 6d net 

Suso (Henry). THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO By Himself 
'Translated ^ T F Knox With an Intro 
duction by Oeah Inge Cr too y 6d 


Tlleston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS Iwenty-first 
Edition Midium i6mo as 6a net 
Also an edition in superior binding, &r 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE 
Medium i6mo as 6d net 

Toynbee (Pa^et). DANTE ALIGHIERI 
His Ljpe and Works With t6 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition Cr 
Zvo y net 

Trevelyan (0. M.), ENGLAND UNDER 
THE S 1 UARTS With Maps and Plans 
Fi/th Edition Demy Zoo los 6d net 

Trliie (H. Inl^o). TOWN PLANNING 
Past, Present, and Possible Illustra 
ted Second Edition, Wide Royal Zvo 
ly net 


Turner (Sir Alfred B.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE Demy Zvo 
\as 6d net 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness Fifth 
Edition Demy Zoo i$s net 


Swanton (B. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM Illustrated Cr Zoo 
6r net ^ 

BRITISH PLANT - GALLS Cr Zvo 
7f 6d net 

Symee (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION Second Edition Cr Zvo as 6d 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
art With their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged Illustrated 
Third Edition. Fcap. Zoo 3/ 6d net, 

Taylor (A. B.). ELEMENTS OF META 
PHYSICS Smnd Edition. Demy too 
ns. 6d net 


Urwlok (B. i.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS Cr Zoo 6s 

Yardcn (Harry). HOW TQ PLAY GOLF 
Illustrated Fifth Edition, Cr Zoo as 6d, 

net 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE With 
an Introduction by the Rev Dr. Moose 
Two Volumes. Second Edition Cr Zoo 
isr net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church Two Volumes. 
Third Edition Cr Zvo ijr net. 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE With an Introduction by the 
Bishop op Ripon Two Volumti Stcond 
EitUen. Cr tvo ijf net, 

Ylckepi (Kanneth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES With 
Maps Dttny 80^ lor fd net 


Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Rdtiton Cr Bvo $s 6d 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME Thtr. 
teentJk Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr, Sve 
3s 6d 

Whitten (Wilfred). A LONDONER’S 
LONDON Illustrated. Stcond hdition 
Cr ivo 6t 


Waddell (L. ».). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES With .1 Record of the Ex- 
peditton of 190J-1904 Illustrated V/urd 
and Ckeofer Eatticn. Mtdiumtvo js 6d 


Wade (G. W. and J. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET Illustrated Cr Zvo 


Walner (RIehard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS Interpreu- 
tions, embodyihg Wagner's oarn explana- 
tions. By Alick Leightoh Cifathkk 
and Basil Ckdmp Ftayi ivo ot 6d tack. 
The Ring op the Nibfi.ung 
Fifth Edition 

Lohengrin and Parsipal. 

Second Edition, rtwniitn andtnlnrgtd 
Tristan and Isolde 
TannhXusbr and the Mastrrsingeks 
OP Noremburg 


Watorhonie (Blliabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARIED Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8r« tt not 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Senes of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places Small Pott Sw 

COltfPANIONS OF THE WAY Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing Chosen and arranged by ELizAiBTH 
Waterhouse Large Cr Sna er net 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY Small 
PottBiio It net 

VERSES A New Edition Fca/f 800 as 


Waters (W. Q.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
Illustrated. Cr tvo 6d net. 

Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOIHIANS Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr Bo# los 6d net 

B. L B. Second Edition. Cr 8bo 6t 

Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMORIES 
Second Edition, Dtmy too jt 6d net | 

Vellall (Arthnr B. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT’ Hom Abyoos to the Sudan 
Frontier Illustrated Second Edition. 
Cr, 8tv. 7* 8d not, I 


Wllde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE Twelve Volumes Fcap Bvo 
y net each volume 

I Iaird Arthur Savilk's Crimp and 
THE Portrait op Mr W H ii liit 
Duchfss op Padua hi Poems iv 
Ladv Windermere’s Fan v A Woman 
OF No Importance vi An Ideai Hus- 
band vii The Importance of hung 
Earnest viii A House of Pome- 
granates IX Intentions x De Peo- 
PUNDis and Prison Lpttfrs xi Essays. 
XII. SALOMii, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Couetisans. 

Williams (R. Roel). A ROSE OF SAVOY 
Marie Ad8i aide op Savoy, Duchesse dk 
Bourgogne, Mother or Louis xv Illus 
trated Second Edition Dtmy Bvo ly 
net 

THE Fascinating duc de richf 

LIEU Louis FRANgois Armand du 
Plessis(i696-I788X Illustrated Demy Bvo 
15# net 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Brrrv (1798- 
1870). IlluMrated- Demy Boo ty net 

THE I,,OVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES (1530-1740) Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo ly net 

Wilson (Ernest H.). A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA, Illuslrated Demy 
Bvo {,1 tar net 


Wood (Sir Kyelyn). FROM MIDSHIP 
MAN TO FIELD MARSHAL Illus 
trated Fifth Edition Demy Bvo •js (xl 

Also Fcap tew is net 
THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
59) Illustrated Second Edition. Cr Bvo 
6t ^ 


Wood (W. Blrkbech) and Edmonds (Col. 
1 . E.). A HISTORY Oh THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65) With an Introduction by Spenser 
WiiKiNsoN With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition Demy Bvo las 6d net 


Wordiworth (W.). POEMS With an 
Intreduction and Notes by Nowell C, 
Smith Three Fehmet Demy tw. 15.1. 


Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Tktrd Edition. Cr.Boo. y.U 
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Part II.— A Selection of Series 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, Sir B C. A. WINDLB 
Cr. Sw. 4 r. (xi net each volume 
With Illustrations by E. H Nrw, and other Artists 


Bristol. Alfred Harvey 
CANTKBBUaV J C Coi 
Chester SirB C A Wmdla. 
Duolin S a. 0 Fiupatrick. 


Loinbukgh M G Williamson. 

Lincoln £ Mansel Syinp'on 

Shkewsbory T Auden 

Wllu and Glastonbury T S Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, /. CHARLES COX 
Demy ivo js 6d. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrationj 


Ancient Painted Class in England 
Philip Nelson 

Arch-601 OGV and False Antiquities 
R Munro 

Bells of England, The Canon J J 
Raven Second Edition 

Brasses of Engiand, The. Herbert W 
Macklin^ Third Edition 

Ckltic Art in Pagan and Chj istian 
Times. J Romilly Allen Second Edition 

Castles and Walled Towns of England, 
The. a. Harvey 

Churchwarden's Accounts from the 
Fourteenth Century to the Close of 
THE Seventeenth Century. 

Domesday Inquest, The Adolphus Ballard. 

English Church Furniture J C Cox 
and A- Harvey Second Edition 


English Costume From Prehistoric Tunes 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
I George Clinch 

English Monastic Lise Abbot Gasquet 
I Fourth Edition 

English Seals. J Harvey Bloom. 

Folk Lore as an Historical Science. 
Sir G L Gomme. 

Ghds and Companies of London, The. 
George Unwin 

•Hermits and Anchoriies of England, 
The. Rotha Mary Clay 

Manor and Manorial Records, The 
Nathaniel J Hone Second Edition. 

Medi-eval Hospitals of England, The. 
Kotha Mary Clay 

Old English Instruments of Music. 

F W Galpin Second Editm 
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The Antiquary’s hooks— continued 

Old English Libraries James Hutt 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church Christopher Woidsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales Seetnd Edition 

Parish Life in Medi i val England 
Abbot Gasquet Thud hditton 

Parish Registers or England, The. 
J C Cox 


I Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England Sir B C A Wmdle Second 
Edition 

Roman Era in Britain, The J Ward 
Romano-Bri risH Buildings and Earth 
WORKS J Ward 

Roval Forests of England, The J C 

Cox 

Shrines of British Saints. J C Wall 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Dmy Sw 2s. (>d. net ecuh volume 

An edition of Shakespeare m Single Plays , each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


All's Well That Ends Wkli 
Antony and Cleopatra Second Edition 
As You Like It 
Cymbei ine 

Comedy op Errors, The 
Hamlet Third Edition 
Julius Caesar 
•King Henry iv Pt i 
King Henry t 
King Henry vi Pt i 
King Henry vi Pt ii 
King Henry vi Pt hi 
King Lear 
King Richard n 
King Richard hi 

Life and Death of Kino John, The 
Love's Labour's Lost Second Edition. 


Macbeth 

Measure for Measure 

Merchant of Venice, The Second Edition 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The 

Midsummer Nighi s Di cam, A 

Othello 

Pericles 

Romeo and Juliet 

Iaminc of the Shpevv, The 

Tempest, The 

Timon of Athens 

Tirus Andronicus 

Troilus and Cressida 

Iwo Gentifmen of Verona, The. 

Twelfth Night 

Venus and Adonis 

Winter’s Tale, Ihs. 


Classics of Art 


Edited by Dr. T- H W. LAING 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal %vo 


Art of the Greeks, The H B Walters 
lax, (id net 

Art of the Romans, The H B Walters. 
15s net 

Chardin. H. £. A Furst iss 


Donalello Maud Cruttwell ijs net 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance Wilhelm Bode Translated by 
Jessie Ha>nes lar (oi net 
George Romney Arthur B Chamberlain, 
laf (d net. 


6d net 
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Classics of Att— continued 

Ghirlandaio Gerald S Davies 
Edition los 6d nti 

Lawrence Sir Walter Armstrong £i if net 
Michelangelo Gerald S Davies uf 
net 

Raphael A P Oppd laf (d net. 
Rembrandt’s Etchings A M Hind. 
Two Volumes arr net. 


Rubens. Edward Dillon a5f net 

' Tintoretto Evelyn March Phillipps. isf 
net 

Titian Charles Ricketts. i5f net 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings A J. 
finberg Second Edition i2f td net 

I Velazquez A de Beruete lof 6d net 


The ‘Complete’ Series. 

Fully IllitUrated Demy ive 


I HE Complete Association Bootb^llfr 
B S Evers and C E Htighes Davies 
Sf net. 

The Complete Athletic Trainer S A 
Mussabini $s net 

The Complefe Billiard Plavbr Charles 
Roberts lof fd net 

The Complete Boxer J G Bohun Lynch 
5f net 

The Complete Cook Lilian W hilling 
^s (d net 

The Compiete Cricketer Albert E 
Knight p 6d net Second Edition 
The CoMPiKTB Foxhunt EK Charles Rich 
ardson laf (d net Second Edition 
The Complete Golfer Harry Vardon 
los (d net 1 hirteentk Edition 
The Complete Hockey Playfr Eustace 
E White 5f net Second Edition 
The Complete Horspman W Scartb 
Dixon. Second Edition 10 s 6d net. 


Thf Complete Lawn Tfnnis Player 
A Wallis Myers lof 6d net Fourth 
Edition 

The Complete Motorist Filson Young 
laf (d net New Edition {Seventh) 

The Complete Mountainfer G D 
Abraham ly net Second Edition 
The Compi rte Oarsman R C Lehmann 
lof 6d net 

The Complete Photographer R. Child 
Bayley lof (d net Fifth Edition, 
Revised 

The Complete Rugby Foot ballbh, on the 
New Zeai AND System D Gallaher and 
W J Stead lof td net Second Edition 
The Compute Shot. G T Teasdale- 
Buckell i3f (d net Third Edition 
The Complete Swimmer F Sachs p,td 
net 

The Complete Yachtsman B Heckstall- 
Smith and L du Bouluy Second Edition, 
Revised, lyr net 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wdh numerous Illustrations 

English Furniture F S Rolnnson 
Engiish Coloured Books Martin Hardie 
Etchings, Sir F Wedniore Second Edition \ 

European Enamfis Henry II Cunyng 
bame 

Glass. Edward Dillon 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work 
Nelson Dawson Second Edition 
Illuminated Manuscripts, J h Herbert 
Second Edition 


Wuk Royal Svo 25s. tut each volume 

Ivories Alfred Maskell 
Jewellery H Clifford Smith, Secend 
Edition 

Mezzotints. Cynl Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath 

! Porcelain Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A W. Pollard. 

Seals Walter de Giay Birch, 

Wood Sculpture. Alfied Maskell Second 
Edition, 



i 6 Methuen and Company Limited 

Handbooks of English Ghuroh History 


Edited by J II BURN Crown Svo 


The Foundations of the Engi ish Church 
J H Maude 

The Saxon Church and the Norman 
Conquest C T Cruttwell 
The Mediaeval Church and the Papacy 
A. C. Tennmgs, 


Handbooks 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation R L 
Oltley Fi/tk EdtUon, Revised Demy 

IM 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine 
J F Bethune-Baker Demy 8w los 6d 
An Introduction to the History of 
Religion F B Jevons SixtA Fdition 
Demyioo, los (a. 


2s, 6d net each volume 

The Reformation Period Henry Gee 

The Struggle with Pukhammi. Hiure 
Blaxiand 

The Church of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Alfred Plummer 


of Theology 

An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds A E Burn DemyZvo los 6d 
I Ihe Philosophy of Reiigion in England 
AND America Alfred Caldecott Dt.my%vo 

KM bd 

The XXXIX Articles of the Ciiunch op 
Engi AND Edited by E C S Gibson 
Seventh Edition, Demy %vo iis 6d 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 


Home Life in America 
Busbey Second Edition 
Home Life in France Miss Betham 
Edwards Si xth Edition 
Home Life IN Germany Mrs A Sidgwick 
Second Edition 

Home Life in Holland D S Meldrura 
Second Edition 


(ss to 105 M net 

Home Iife in Itaiy Lina Duff Gordon 
Second Edition 

Home Life in Norway II K Daniels 
Second Edition 

Home Life in Russia A S Rappoport 
Home Life in Spain S L Bensusan 
Second Edition, 


Illustrated Demy %vo 
Katherine G 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap 8vo 35 6d. net each volume 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Analysis of the Hunting Fieid 
R S Surtees 

The Tour of Dr Syntax in Search of 
THE PiciUHESQUE William Coiiibe 

The Tour ok Dr Syntax in Search of 
Consolation William Combe 

The Third Pour of Dk Svn tax in Search 
OF A Wife William Combe 

Life in London. Pierce Egan 

WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Grave A Poem Robert Blair I Illustrations of the Book op Job In 

I vented and Engraved by William Blake. 


The Life and Dfath of John Mvtion, 
Esq Nimrod Fifth Edition 
The Life of a Sportsman Nimrod 
Handley Cross R S Surtees Fourth 
Edition 

Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour R S 
Surtees Second Edition 
JoRHOCKS's Jaunts and Joi lities R S 
Surtees Third Edition 
Ask Mamma. R. S Surtees. 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. m/A PotUatU 
Crown 810 2s. tut each volume 


Ca«dimal Newmak, R U Hutton 
Johh Wesley J H Overton 
BiSHor WiLBEsroRCE G W DanielL 
Cardinal Manning A W Hutton 
Charles Siueon H C G Moule 
John Knox. F MacCunn. Second Edition 
John Howe R F Horton 
Thomas Ken F A Clarke 

George Fox, rtts Quaker T Hodgkin 
Third Edition 

John Keelb Walter Lock, 


I Thomas Chalmers Mis Oliphact StLond 
I Edition. 

Lanceiot Andrewes. R, L Otilcy Stcomi 
Edition 

I Augustine or Canterbury £ L Cutu 

William Laud. W II Hutton Fourth 
Edition 

John Donne Augustus Jessop 
1 Thomas Chanmsr A J Mason 
Latimer R M and A j Cailyle. 

I BisHor Bui ILK W A Spoonu 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Smalt Pott 8vo, cloth y 2s., leathery 2s. 6d net each lolum 


The CoNFi ssfons or St Auglst’ne 
Eighth Edition 

The Imitation of Christ Sixth Edition 
The Christian Tear Fi/ih Edition 
Lyra Innocentium Third Edition 
The Temfle Second Edition 
A Bool op Devotions Second Edition 

A Slrious Cali to a Devout and Holy 
Lite. Ei/th Edition 

A Guide to Eteknity 

The Innhe^Way Second Edition 

On the Love or God 

The Psalms or David 

Lyra Apostolica 

The Song or Songs 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition 
A Manual ok CoNSOLArtON from the 
Saints and Fathers 

Devotions from the Apocrypha 
The Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions ok St Ansllm 
I Bishop Wilson's Sacra Pkivata 

Grace Abounding 10 the Chief of din- 
ners 

Lyra Sacra A Book of Sacred Verse. 

I Second Edition 

A Dav Book from the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom A 
Selection from the English Mystics 

Light, Life, and Love A Selection fiom 
the Gernnn Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

Thf Little Flows rs of the Glorious 
Messer St Francis and of his Friars 

Death and Immortality 

The Spiritual Guide Second Ed tion 

Devotions for Every D\v in the Week 
AND the Great Ilstivals 

PRLCES FkIVATAE. 

Horae Mvsticae. A Day Book fiuni the 
Wutings of Mystics of Many ^aHoI|jl. 



i8 


Methuen and Companv Limited 


Little Books on Art 

With many lllusiratiens. Demy l6m0 2s. (xi. net each volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


Albrecht DUrer L J Allen 
Arts or Japan, The E Dillon Third 
Edition 

Bookplates E Almack 

Botticelli Mary L Bonnor 

Burne Jones F de Lisle 

Cellini R H H Cust 

Christian Symbolism Mrs H Jenner ' 

Christ in Art Mrs H Jenner 

Claude E Dillon 

Cons r ABIE H W Tompkins 'iecond 

Edition 

Corot A Pollard and E Birastingl 
Early English Water-Colour C E 
Hughes I 

Enamels Mrs N Dawson Second Edition 
Frederic Leigh ton A Curknn | 

Grorgk Romppy G Paston 
Greek Art H B Walters, Fifth Edition 


Greuze and Boucher E F Pollard 
Holbein Mrs G Fortescue 
Illuminated Manuscripts J W Bradley 
Jewellery C Davenport Second Edition 
John Hoppner H P K Skipton 
Si^^osHUA Revnoids j Sime Second 

Millet N Peacock Second Edition 
Miniatures C Davenpoit, VD, FSA 
Second Edition 

Our L\dv in Art Mrs H Jenner 
Raphael A R Dryhurst 
Rodin Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turnfh F Tyrrell-Gill 
Vandvck M G Smallwood 
Velazquez W Wilber force and A R 
Gilbert 

Watts RED Sketchley Second Editi m 


The Little Galleries 

Demy xftmo. 2J fid tut each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 
A Little Gallery of Reynolds I A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 

A Little Gallirv of Romney I A Litti e Gai lerv ok Mu i ais 

The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photogruplis 
Small Pott 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, leather, 31. fid. tut each volume 

The mam features of these Guides are (l) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; {3) good plans and maps ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archseology, and architecture of the town or district treated 

Cambridge and its Colleges A H. Isle of Wight, The. G Clinch. 

Thompson Third Edition, Rnued q 

Channel Islands, The E E Bicknell Mai vern Country, The SirBCAWindle 

English I,akes, The. F. G Brabant North Wai rs. A T Story. 
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The Little Guides— continued 

OxrOKD AKD ITS COLLKGBS J Wells 
7V;?/A Ediiton 

St Paul’s Cathfdrai. G Clinch 
SHAkESPEARV’s COUNTRY Sir B C A 
VVindle hi/lh Edition 
South Waifs G W andj H Wade 
Wpstminsper Abbey G E. Troutbeck 
Second Edition 

Berkshire. F G Brabant 
Buckinghamshire E S Roscoe 
Cheshire. W M Gallichan 
Cornwall A L Salmon Second Bdtlton 
Derbyshire J C Cox 
Devon S Baring Gould Third Edition 
Dorset F R Heath Thud Edition 
Durham J E Hodgkin. 

Essex J C Cox 

Hampshire J C Cox Second Edition 
Hertfordshire H W Tompkins. 

Kent G Clinch 

Kerry C P Crane Secoml Edition 

Lbices'ilrshire and Rutland A Harvey 
and V B Crowther Bej non 
Middlesex J B Tirth 
Monmouthshire G W andJ H Wade 


Norfoik W a Dutt Third Edition, 
Revised 

Northamptonshire W Dry. Ntsu and 
Revised Edition 

Northumberland J E Morns. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford 
Oxfordshire F G Brabant 
Shropshire J E Auden 
Somerset G W andj H Wade. Second 
Edition 

Staffordshire C Masefield 
SUFFOIK W A Dutt 
Surrey J C Cox 

Sussex F G Brabant Fourth Edition 
Wiltshire F R Ifeith Second Edition 
I VoRKsHiRE, The East Riding J F 
Morns 

Yorkshire, The North Riding J E 
Morns 

Yorkshire, The West Riding J h 
Morns Ctot/i, 3 s 6 d net, leather, hd 

net 

Brittany S Binng-Could Second Edition 
Normandy C Scudamore. 

Rome C G ElKby. 

Sicily F H Jackson 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Smail Pott ivo. Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d. net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS Second Edition 

Austen (Jfne). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE Two Volumes 
NORTHANGER ABBEY 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON 


Barnott (Annlo). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Blaks (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKL 

Borrow (Oeorge). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes 

THE ROMANY RYE 

Browning (Robort). SELFXTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING 

Cannlng(aeorgo). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN With some later 
Poems by Grorgb Canning 

CowUy (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWI F.y, 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The Little Uhr&ry—oonUnued 


GENTLEMAN Ttv4 yelumtt 


Craihaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW 

Daota AUtfhlcrl. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE Translated by H F Gary 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H F Cary 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE Trans- 
lated by H F Cary 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEV 

Otokens(Charles). CHRISTMAS GOOKS. 
Twt V$lumes 


Ferrlar (Snian). MARRIAGE Two 
VoUtmti 

THE INIIERI TANCE Two Folumet 

Gatkell (Mn.). CRANFORD i^ocond 
Edition 

Hawthorne (lathanlel), THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 


I Marvoll (Andrew). THE POEMS 01 
I ANDREW MARVELL 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON 

Molr(D.M.). MANSIE WAUCH 

HleholB(Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
I ENGLISH SONNETS 

Smith (Horace and James). REJ ECTED 
ADDRESSES 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY 
SON 

IN MEMORIAM 
THE PRINCESS 
MAUD 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR 
Thrtt Velumtt 

PENDENNIS Thru Volumt 
HENRY ESMOND 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

Yanihan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE 

Klnglako (A. W.). EOTHEN Stcond 

Edition 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND 1 HE LAS f 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH 
Fouriunth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS 
WORTH 


Wordsworth (W.) and Colorldife (S T ). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J, CRAIG. With Introductiorii, and Notes 
Pott i 6 mo, 40 Volumes. Leathet, prut IJ. net each volume 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. lo;. net 


Miniature Library 

Demy izmo Leather, is. net each volume 

Euphra.nor’ A Dialogue on Youth. Edward Polonius, or. Wise Saws and Modern In 
FiuGerald stances Edward FitzGerald 

Tub Lira of Edward, Lord HERBSRf of TimRoeXivXTOFOMARKMAVYXM Edwaid 
Chbrbubv Wntteii by himself FitzGerald Fifth Edition 
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The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Dmy Svo 


Cak* er THB Bodv, The F Civanagh 
Stcond Edition -js id ntt 
Children OF THE Nation, The The Right 
Hon Sir John Ciorst Stcond Edtiton 
71 (id net 

Di<:easbs of Occupation Sir Thoi Oliver 
lor M net Second Edition 
Drink Pbofi em, in iti Medico Sociological 
Aspects, Ihe Edited by T N Kelynack 
•js (d net 

Drugs and the Drug Habit H Sams- 
bury 


Functional Nerve Diseases. A T Scho- 
field 71 (4 net 

Hygiene of Mind, The f S Clouston 
Sixth Edition is (>d net 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman 
(4 net 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme 10s td 
net Second Edition 

Air and Ufai th Ronald C Macfie ^s 6d 
net Stcond Edition 


The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated, Demy %vo yj 6 rf net 
Brahms J A Fuller-Maitland Second Handeu R A Streatfeild Second Fditio 
I Hugo Wolf Ernest Newman 


Oxford Biographies 

Illustrated, Fcaf %vo. Each volume, doth, 2s. 6d net , leather, 31 (id net 


Dante Alighieri Paget Topbee. Third 
Edition I 

ELS Horsbuigh 

John Howard ECS Gibson 

Ai FRFD Tennyson A C Benson Second 
Editii 

Sir Wai per Raleigh I A Taylor 


Erasmus E F H Capey 

Robert Burns T F Henderson 

Chatham A S McDowall 

Canning W Alison Phillips 

Bbaconsfield Walter Sicbel 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H G Aikins. 

Francois de Fbnelon Viscount St Cyres 


Four Plays 


Fcap, 8vo 

The Honeymoon A Comedy in Three Acts 
Arnold Bennett Third Edition 
The Geeat^dventure. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett Third Edition 
Milestones Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch Seventh Edition 


2 s net 

Kismet Edward Knoblauch Third Edt 
turn 

Tvfhoon A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
LengyeL English Version by I.aurence 
Irving Stcond Edition 


The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo 

A History of Milan under the Sforza. I A History of Verona A M Allen. 
Cecilia M Ady iw W | i« 6<i net 

A History of Perugia W Heywood. itt (d net. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The Westminetep Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 

Demy Sva 

Thb Acts of the Aposi les Edited bj R ^ Additions and Corrections in the 
B Rackhain i^ixth hditton lof 6rf i Seventh and Eighth Fmi io\s of the 
The First Epistik of Paul the iIpostlk j C*"®*'*- ^ R Dnve- 

To THE Corinthians Edited by H L The Book of the Prophet Isaiah 
Goudge Thti-d Edition 6f Edited by G W Wade loj (,d 

The Book of Exodus Edited by A H , The Book of Job Edited bj E C S Gib 
M'Neile With a Map and 3 Plans km : son Second Edition 6s 
The Book of Ezekiel. Edited by H A { The Epistle of James Edited, with 

Redpath lof 6d Introdurtion and Notes, by R J Knoviling 

The Book of Genesis Edited, with Intro | Edition 6r 

duction and Notes, by S R Driver limth | 

Edition, los 6d 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Illustrated 

Ihl Young Botanist W P Westell and 
C S Cooper 3J 6d net 

The Young Carpenter Cyril Hall 5s 

The Young Ei ectrician Hammond Hall 
K 


Crewu 8w 

The Young Engineer Hammond Hall 
7 A/rd Edition 5J 

The Young Naturaiist W P Westell 
Second Edition 6s 

The Young Ornithologist W P Westell 
Sf 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fcap 8vo 


Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Chari Es Dickens G K Chesterton 
Charm IDES, and other Poems Oscar 
Wilde 

ChitrXl The Story of a Minor Siege Sir 
G S Robertson 

Condition of England, The. G F G 
Masterman 

De Profundis Oscar Wilde 

From Midshipman to Field Marskai. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F M , V C 
Harvest Home E V Lucas 
Hills and the Sea Hilaire Belloc 
Huxlev, Thomas Henrv P Chalmers- 
Mitchell 

Ideal Husband, An Oscar Wilde 
Intensions. Oscar Wilde 
Jimmy Glover, his Book James M 
Glover 

John Boyes, King of the Wa Kikuyu 
John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan Oscar Wilde 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Son George Horace Lonmer. 


IT net 

Life or John Ruskin, The W 0 Colling 
wood 

Life of Robert Louis Strvlnson, I he 
Oraliam Balfour 

Life of Iennyson, The. A C Ben'ioii 
Little of Everything, A E V Lucas 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime Oscar Wilde 
I Lore of the Honey-Bee, The Tickncr 
Edwardes 

M \n a.\d the, Universe Sir Oliver Lodge 

I Mary Magdalene Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Old Country Life. S Baring-Could' 
Oscar Wilde A Critical Study Arthur 
Ransome 

I Parish Clerk, Ihs. P H Ditchlield 
I Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde 
Sevastopol, and other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy 

Two Admirals Admiral John Moresbj 
Under Five Reigns Lady Dorothy NevilL 
Vailima Letters. Robert Louts Stevenson. 
Vicar or Morwbnstow, The S Baring 
Gould 
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Books for Travellers 

C'lomn %vo 6s. each 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avos AND SHAlvBbPKARB’i. CoUNTR\, ThE 

A G Bradley 

Bi,ack Forest, A Book of the C E 
Hughes 

IlKErONS at Home, The F M Gostimg 
Cities of Lombardv, The Edward Hutton 
CniES OF Romagna and the Marches, 
The. Edward Huiton 
Cii IBS OF Spain, Ihe Edward Hutton 
Cities of Umbria, The Edward Hutton 
Days IN CorNWAii C Lewis Hind 
Fiokence and Northern Toscany, with 
Genoa Edward Hutton 
I AND OF Pardons, The (Brittany) Analole I 
Le Braz 

Naples Arthur H Norway 

Naples Runeka, The H M Vaughan 

New Forest, The Horace G Hutchinson 


Norfolk Broads, The W A Dutt 
I Nor A ay and its Fjords M A Wyllie 
Rhinf, A Book of the S Binng Gould 
Rome Edward Hutton 
Round about Wiltshire A G Bradley 
Scotland of To day T F Henderson and 
Francis Witt 

SiPNA and Southern Tuscany Edward 
Hutton 

Skirts of riic Great City, Thl Mrs A 
G Bell 

TiiKocru East Anglia in a Motor Car 
J E Vincent 

Venice and Vcnetia Edward Hutton 
Wanderer in Florence, A E V Luct" 
Wanderer in Paris, A E V I ucas 
Wanderer in Holland, A E V Lucas 
Wanderer in London, A E V Lucas 


Some Books on Art 


Armourer and his Craft, The Charles 
ffoulkes Illustrated 41*0 is 

ntt 

-Vet avd Life T Sturge Moore Illustrated 
Cr Svfi '‘cf 

British School, The An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery E V Lucas Ulus 
trated fca/i %io 2S (>d tut 
Decorative Ikon Work From the xith 
to the xviiith Century Charles ffoulkes 
Royal ifo £,2 2s net 

Francesco Guardi, 1713-1793 G A 
Simovun _ Illustrated Imperial »fo 
£2 2S tut 

Illustrations ok the Book of Job I 
William Blake Quarto £i u tut 
John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 18*8-1874 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated Imperial ^0 
£^y>ut 

Old Paste A BeresfordRyley Illustrated 
Royal ^to £225 tut 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting 
With an Introduction by R C Witt Ulus 
trated Secotui Edition Demy%vo tos (id 
net 


Onp Hundred Masterpieces os Sculpture 
With tin Introduction by G F Hill Illus 
trated Demy Biv los 6d tut 

Romney Folio, A With an Essay by A B 
Chamberlain Imperial Folio £1$ 151 
tut 

Royal Academy Lectures on Painting 
George Clausen Illustrated Crown 8zo 
net 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E Tabor 
Illustrated TAird Edition Reap Svo 
y (id tut 

Schools of Painting, Mary Innes. Illus 
trated Cr Ztv y net 

Celtic Arp in Pagan and Christian Times. 
J R Allen Illustrated Second Edition 
DemyZvo js 6d net, 

‘ Classics of Art ' See page 14 
‘ The Connoisseur's Library ’ See page 15. 
Little Books on Art ' See p.Tge 18. 

The Little Galleries ’ See page 18 



i 4 Metiiuek and Company LiMitED 

Some Books on Italy 


Etrcwa and Modern ToscAirr, Old 
Mary L Cameron Illustrated SfC 0 >ui 
Bditwn Cr Bzv 6s net 

Florence Her History »nd Art to the Fall 
of the Republic F A Hyett Demy 8 rv 
Js 6d net 

FtDRKNCE, A VVaNDwrEF IN E V I ucis 
Illustrated fourth L'AUion Ci 8 rw 6s 
Florence and ker Treasorfs H M 
Vaughan lllistrated Irafi Bvo 5 * net 

Ft ORFNCE, Country Walks apout Edward 
Hutton Illustrated Second kdttum 
Fcesp 8 ev is net 

Fiorence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa Edward Hutton 
Illustrated TAsrd Edition Cr 8 rw 6 » 

I/tMBARDv, The Cities op Edward Hutton 
Illustrated Cr iria 6s 
Milan under the Sforza, A History of 
Ocilia M Ady. Illustrated Demy tw 
10 s 6d net 

Napies, Past and Present A H Norway 
Illustrated Third Edition. Cr Ivt 6s 

Naples Riviera, The H M Vaughan 
Illustrated Second Edition. Cr Boo 6s 

Perugia, A History of. William Heywood 
Illustrated Deniyizv m 6d net 
Rome Edward Hutton Illustrated Third 
Edtiien Cr tvo 6s 

Romagna and the Marches, The Qtips 
OF Edward Hutton Cr Svo 6s 
Roman Piigrimage, ARE Robertt 
Illustnied Demytvo sos 6d net 

Rome op the Piixirims and Martyrs 
Ethel Ross Barker Demy 6vo its 6d 
net 

Romp C. G Ellaby Illustrated Small 
Eott Iv* Cletht 2 s 6d net , leather, y 6d 
net 

Sicily F H Jackson Illustrated Small 
Pott Sue Cloth, as 6d net, letUher, y 6d 
net 

Sicily * The New Winter Resort Douglas 
Sladen Illustrated Second Edition Cr 
Bvo sr net . 

Sipna and Southern Tuscany Edward 
Hutton Illustrated Second Edition, Cr 
ivo, 6 s. 


Umbria, The Cities op Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated Pi/th Edition C> 600 6s 

Venice and Venetia Edward Hutto 
Illustrated Cr Bvo 6s 

Venice on Poot^ H A Diuslas. Illus- 
trated Seco'id Edition I cap Szio it net 

Vfmcp and kpr Trfasurfs H a 
D ouglas. Illustrated fcap Brw 5s net 

Vprona, a Hi<-tony op a M Allen 
Illustrated Demy 8 w 12 s 6d net 

I Dante and his Italy. Ixnsdale Rag? 
Illustrated Demy 8vo j 2 s 6d net 

Dantf Alighieri His Life and Works 
Paget Toynbee Illustrated Cr Bw y 
net 

Home Life in Italy Lma Duff Gordon 
Illustrated Third Edition Demy Bvo 
tos 6d net 

Lakes op Northern Italy, Thp Riclnrd 
Bagot Illustrated Second Edition fcap 
I 8 w 5 s net 

Iairenzo the Magnificent ELS 
Horsburgh Illustrated Second Edition, 

Demy Boo 15 ^ net 

Medio Popes, The. H M Vaughan Illus- 
trated Demy Bvo i 5 J net 

St Catherine op *sipna and hpr Times 
BytheAuthorof ‘Mdlle Mon' Illustrated 
I Second Edition Demy Bvo js 6d net 

Francis of Assisi, The Lives op 
Brother Thomas of Celano Cr Bvo sr 

net 

Savonaroia.Giroi AMO ELS Horsburgb 
Illustrated Cr Bvo y ite' 

Shelley and his Friends in Italy Helen 
R AngelL Illustrated Demy Bvo los 6d 

net 

KIES Itauan a Little Breviary for Tra 
vellers in Italy Ruth S Phelps. Fcap Bvo 
SJ net 

United Italy F M Underwood Demy 
Bvo Its 6d net 

Woman in Italy W Boulting Illustrated 
DemySve, los 6d net. 
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Part III —A Selection of Works of Fiction 

Albanesi (E. Marla). SUSANNAH AND BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY Illus- 


ONE OTHER Foutth Edition Cr 
Rvo 6s 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY Thfd 
Edition Cr iva 61 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN T&trd Edition 
Cr ivo 6s 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA, on, The 
Polite AovENriiHESS Third Edition 
Cr ivo 3s 6d 

THE GLAD HEART Fi/lh Fdttion Cr 
Svo 6s 

OLIVIA MARY Fourth Edition Cr 
Zvo 6s 

THE BELOVED ENEMY Second Edit.on 
Cr Zvo 6s 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY 
Third Edition Cr 8w 6s 
THE PASSPORT Fourth Edition Cr 
Zvo 6s 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT Fourth Edition 
Cr giw 6s 

LOVE'S PROXY Cr Zvo 6s 
DONNA DIANA Second Edition Cr 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE Third 
Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

DARNELEY PLACE Second Edition 
Cr 8w dx 

BallaffH.C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
THE LONFLY QUEEN T/md Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s 

THE SEA CAPTAIN Third Edition 
Cr 6s 

Barlng-Gould (8.). IN THE ROAR OF 

THE SFA Eig-hth Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
MARGERY OF gUEl HER Second Edi- 
tion C> Zvo df 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE Ft/ih Edition. 
Cr Zvo 6s 

JACQUETTA Third Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
KITTY ALONE Fifth Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
NOEMI Illustrated Fourth Edition Cr 
Zvo. 6s 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. Illustrated Fifth 
Edition Cr Zvo 6s 


trated Second Edition. Cr Zvo 6s 
PABO THE PRIEST Cr Zvo 6s 
WINEFRED Illustrated ’Second Edition 
Cr 6s 

IN DEWISLAND Second Edition Cr 
Zvo 6x 

MRS CURGENVFN OF CURGENVEN 
Fifth Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS Third Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr Zvo 6s 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Thtid Edition. 
Cr Zvo 6s 

Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVEkllNG ADVENTURES OF SIR 
J^OHN SPARROW, Bart , or, Thi 
Progress of an Open Mind Second 
Edition. Cr Zvo 6s 

Belloo (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT Illustrated S'econd Edi- 
tion Cr Zvo 6s 

A CHANCE IN THE CABINET Third 
Edition. Cr Zvo 6s 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER 
Eleventh Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

THE CARD Sixth Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

HILDA LESSWAYS Eighth Edition 
Cr Zvo. 6s 

BURIED ALIVE Third Edition Cr 
Zvo 6s 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH Third 
Edition Cr Zvo dr 

THE MATADOR OF THE Z IVE TOWNS 
Socond Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

THE REGENT : A Five Towns Storv of 
Advbntdrb in London Third Edition. 
Cr Zvo. dx 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS Fca/> 
8w tx net 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET FcaF 
Zvo, If. net 


Beneon (E. P.). DODO A Detail or the 
Day Sixteenth Edition. Ci 8(r>. 6s. 
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■Imln^ham (George 4 .). SPANISH GOD’S GOOD MAN- A StMFiB Lovb 
GOLD Sev€Htt€nth Eittum. Cr 8w fa STOsr Stxiunik Edition 154/A Thou- 
Alto Fcap 8m not sand Cr, Svo 6s 

THE SEARCH P\RTY Tentk Edition HOLY ORDERS The Tragedy or a 
Cr 8m 6s Quiet Life. Second Edition noth 

AltoFcaO 8m> ts net Thousand Cr 8m 6s 

LALAGE ’3 LOVERS Third Edition Cr THE MIQHIY AlOM. Twenty ninth 


8 m 6t 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR WHITTY 

Fourth Edition Cr 8m. ts 


Edition Cr Bvo, 6s 
Also Fco^ Svo IS net, 

BOY A Sketch Thirteenth Edition Cr 
ivo 6s 

Also Fcap ivo it net 
CAMEOS Fourteenth Edition Cr ivo 


DErmott'or'^THE FAITH WA Bi,,,-. Cr ^ 

AKNIGHfoFSPAlN Thri EF.,.., 

THE ^EST OF GLORY ThtdSdUutH JANE A Social Inodbnt Feaf fip. 

Cr 6z>o 6s * ^ 

GOD AND THE KING Fifth Edition Crockett (8. H.). LOCHINVAR Illus- 


Cr IM 6s 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND Third 
Edition Cr ivo 6j 


tni«d Fourth Edition Ct 8 m 6 j 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition Cr 8m 6t 


GOLDEN BARRIER Second Edition *•)* . 

Cr. 8m 6s MENT Second Edition Cr ivo 6s 

A _ AA. » A r.r JOHANNA Socond EditioH Cr StiJ 6s 

“twe!,! i™ «, 

S v® A NINE DAYS' WONDER Fifth Edi 


WELL OF DOROTHY Illustrated 
Thud Edition, Cr ivo js 6d 


tioH Cr Svo 6s 

ANGEL Ft/ih Edition Cr ivo 6s 


Con^ (Joeeph). TOE SECRET AGENT KATHERINE THE ARROGANT Seventh 

A Simple lAt.B Fourth Edition, Cr ivo Edition Cr ivo 6s 

A SET OF SIX Fourth Edition Cr ivo 6s Fourth Edition 

UNDER WESTERN EYES Second Edt " 

iton Cr ivo 6t D»Bby(Frank). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY 

CHANCE* Fifth Edttt$% Cf 8®# df. hc^p 8r® ts net 

Conyen (Dorothe*). SALLY F^mr/k DoyJe (Sir A. Conan)* ROUND THE RED 


Edthcn Cr %V0 is LAMP Iwel/th Edition Cr Svo 6s 

SANDY MARRIED Ffth Edition Cr Also Fcap Svo is net 

(i »«!.).* romance OF TWO 

WORLDS Thirty Second Edition Cr 

8m 6s FlndlaterCJ.H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

VENDETTA , or, The Story of onb For OF BALGOWRIE Fifth Edition Cr 
GOTTEN Thirty first Edition Cr ivo 6s Svo 6s 
THELMA A Norwfgjan Princess THE LADDER TO THE STARS Second 


Forty fourth Edition Cr Svo 6s 
ARDAtH ; The Story or a Dead Self 
Twenty first Edition Cr ivo 6s 
THE SOUL OF LILITH Eighteenth 


FJndlater (Mary). A NARROW. WAY 

i"-™ IBrR<iE"oF%ir Tk„iB,U,.n 

c“C 

BARABBAS- A Dbeam of thi Woeld’s Second Edition Cr 8 m 6r 
Tragedy. Forty-month Edition Cr 8 m Fry /fl. and C. B.X A MOTHER'S SON 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. F^ty- Edition Cr Svo 6s 

eighth Sditton Cr. 8m. 6t. fiarraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN Feurieenth MOODS Fourteenth Edition. Cr Svo 6s 
Edition J79/A ThousoMd. Cr 8m 6x. HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT 
TEMPORAL POWER- A Study in lANCE MAN Twelfth Edition Cr. 
Supremacy Second Edition. noth Svo 6s 

rhousand. Cr 8 m. 6 x. INTERPLAY Fifth Bdttm. Cr.Svo, 6x. 


fiarraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS Fourtetnih Edition. Cr 3m dr 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT 
lANCE MAN Twelfth Edition Cr. 
Svo 6s 

INTERPLAY Fifth Bdttm. Cr.Svo, 6x. 
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H*aptni*nn (Gerhkrt). THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST Emmanubl Quint Translated 
by Thomas Seltzbr Cr toe U 

Rlcheni (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE Secetui Bdthen. 
Cr See 6s 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE rW 
Eiititen Cr toe 6s 

FELIX Threb Years in a Life Tenth 
Edthen Cr too 6s 

THE WOMAN WI m THE FAN Esr^th 
Edition Cr too 6f 
Also Fcap toe IS net 
BYEWAYS Cr ive 6s 
THE GARDEN 01' ALLAH Tmnty- 
thiidkditien Cr too 6r 
THE BLACK SPANIEL Cr toe 6s 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD Ninth 
Editim. Cr, toe 6s 

BARBARY SHEEP Second Edition. Cr 
toe V 6d 

Also Fcap too IS net 
THE DWEI LI R ON THE THRESHOLD 
Second Edition Cr too 6s 
THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fi/th Eds- 
tion Cr too 6s 

Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR 
Si4/h Edition Cr toe 6s 
A MAN 01 MARK Seventh Edition Cr 
too 6t 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO Si tih Edition Cr too 6s 
PHROSO Illustrated Ninth Edition. Cr 
too 6s 

SIMON DALE Illustrated Ninth Edition 
Cr Svo 6s 

THE KINGS MIRROR. Fi/th Edition 
Cr toe 6s 

QUISANTfi Fourth Edition Cr, toe 6s 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES Cr toe 6s 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE Third Edi- 
tion. Cr too. 61 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated Si xth Edition. Cr too 6s 
THE GRE\T MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition* Cr too 6s 

MRS MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr too 6s 

Hutten (Baroneu von). THE HALO 
Fifth Edthen Cr toe 6s 
Also Fcap too is net 

•The Inner Shrine* (Author of). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edtiten. Cr 8w 
6s. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 
FflkEdtiton, Cr toe, 6s. 

THE WAY HOME Second Edition Cr 
too 6s, 


Jacobi (W. W.). MANY CARGOES 
Thsriy-thsrd Edition Cr too jr. 6d. 
Also Illustrated in colour Demy too, 
IS 6d rut 

SEA URCHINS. Smnieenik Edition Cr 
too y 6d 

A MASTER OF CRAFT Illustrated 
Tenth Edition Cr toe 3s 6d 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustnted Eievenih 
Edition. Cr Sfv. js. 6d 
AleoFteip toe is net 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. E&venth 
Edition. Cr toe 3s 6d 
ATSUNWICHPORT Illustrated E/ez'enth 
Edthen Cr too 3s 6d 
DIALSTONE LANE Illustrated Eighth 
Edition Cr 3^ 6d 
ODD CRAFT Illustrated Fifth Edition 
Cr too 3s 6d 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE Illustrated 
Ninth Edition. Cr tve, 3s 6d 
SALTHAVEN Illustrated Third Edition. 
Cr tve 3s 6d 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition Cr toe 3s 6d 
SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr 
too 3^ 6<i 

James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL 
Third Edition Cr too 6s 
U Qneux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER Third Edition. 
Cr tve 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK Third Edition. 
Cr too 6s 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated Third Edihon. Cr too 6s 
BEHIND THE THRONE Third Edition 
Cr Svo 6s 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG Ninth 
Edition Cr 8tw. dr 

Lowndei (Mrs. Belloc). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR Fourth Edthon 
Cr Bvo 6s net 

MARY PECHELL Second Edition. Cr 
I too 6s 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edthen Cr S/vo 6s. 

THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Crown 
too 6s. 

Lneai (■.¥.). LISTENER’S LURE A» 
Obliqus Narkatio.v. Tenth Edition, 

OVER BE^ERTON’S An East-coing 
CHRON icUb Eleventh Edition. Feap. Svo 
5* 

MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 

5 #. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap 8tv. 5r. 
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Lyftll (Bdnia DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST nth Thousand Cr tw 
3s id 


CHRISTINA M'NAB Sixth Edition 
Cr Ivo 9t net 
PETER AND JANE Fourth Edition. 
Cr Zvo it 

Malet (Luc**). A COUNSEL OF PER 
FECTION Second Edition Cr ioo df 
COLONEL ENDERBYS WIFE. Sixth 
Edition Cr Zvo it 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY A Romance. Seventh Edi 
tion Cr Zvo is 

THE WAGES OF SIN Sixteenth Edition 
Ct Zvo 6x 

THE CARISSIMA Fifth Edition Cr. 
Zoo 6^ 


Muon (A. B W.). CLEMENTINA 

Illnstrated Eighth Edition Cr 8r# is 

Maxwell (W. B.I. THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER Third Edition. Cr Zoo 6s 
VIVIEN Twet/th Edition Cr Zvo is 
THE GUARDED FLAME StveiUh Edi- 
tion Cr Zoo it 
Alto Fcap Zvo tt net ' 

ODD LENGTHS Second Edition Cr Zvo 
is 

HILL RISE Fourth Edition. Cr Zoo is 
Also heap Zvo is net 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY Be 

HVKEN You AND I Fourth Edition Cr 
Zvo is 

THE REST CURE Fourth Edition Cr 
Zvo is 

mine (A. A.). THE DAY'S PLAY Fifth 
Edition Cr is 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND Second Edition 
Cr Zvo is 

Montague (C. B.). A HIND LET LOOSE 
Thi^ Edition Cr Zvo is 
THE MORNING’S WAR Stcend Edition 
Cr Zvo is 

Horriion (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS Seventh Edition. Cr.tvo. is. 

A iso Fcap Zvo u, net 
A CHII D OF THE JAGO Sixth EdUion, 
Cr Zvo is 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition Cr Zvo it, 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr Zvo it. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition, Cr.Zot, it 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT 
Second Edition Cr 8tv. is 
THE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition 
Cr. 8tw is 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM* 
A Romance of Advertisement Second 
Edition Cr Zvo is 

IHE TWO KISSES Thud Edition 
Cr Zvo is 

Oppenhclm (B. Phillips). MAST ER OF 
MEN Fifth Edition Cr Zvo 6j 
THE MISSING DELORA lllustnted 
Fourth Edition, Cr hio is 
Also heap Zvo is net 

Orciy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBIE. 
Fifth Edition Cr Zvo is 
Also Fcap Zvo is net 

Oxenhani (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS Illustrated Fifth Edition Cr 
Zvo is 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT Eighth 
Edition Cr Zvo is 
“AlsoEcnp Zvo IS net 
PROFIT AND LOSS Sixth Edition 
Cr Zvo is 

THE LONG ROAD Eouith Edition 
Cr Zvo is 

A iso Fcap Zvo is net 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Orm k 
Stories Second Edition Cr Zvo is 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS Fourth 
Edition Cr Zvo is 

LAURISTONS Fourth Edition Cr Zvo 
is 

THE COIL OF CARNE Sixth Edition 
Cr Etv is 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSF 
Fourth Edition Cr Zvo it 
MARY ALL-ALONE Third Edition. Cr 
Zvo it 

Parker (Gilbert). PIFRRE AND HIS 
people Seventh Edition Cr Zvo is 
MRS FALCHION Fifth Edition Cr. 
Zvo is 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 
Fourth Edition. Cr Zvo 6j * 

THE TRAIL OP THE SWORD Ulus 
trated. Tenth Edition Cr Zvo is 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 
Thb Storv of a Lost Napoleon. Srventh 
Edition Cr Zvo is 
AN ADVENTURFR OF THE NORTH 
Thk Last Adventures of ‘Pretty 
P iBREE,' Fifth Edition Cr. Zvo is 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY Ulus- 
trated Nvuteenth Edition Cr. Zvo 6f 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG A 
Romance of Two Kingdoms Illustrated 
Seventh Edition Cr Zvo is 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES 
rkttd Edition Cr ivo 3J 6d 
NORTHERN LIGHTS Fourth Edition 
Cr 8zio 6s 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE Third 
Edition Cr 8w 6s 


Pasture (Mrs, Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT Fourth Edition Cr ivo. 6s 
Also f cap Svo ts tut 

Pemberton ( 

OF A THl 
Edition Cr 8vo 
I CROWN IHEE KING Illustrated Cr 

LOVE THE HARVESTER A Storv or 
THB Shires Illustrated Third Edition 
Cr 8zv 3S 6d 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART Fi/th Edition Cr Zvo 3s net 


Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM Ft/th 

Edition Cr Si'O 6s 
A Iso Fcap 8?;<7 is net 
THE ANGLO-INDIANS Sixth Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s 

Phlllpotts (Eden) LYING PROPHETS 
Third Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST Sixth 
Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

THE HUMAN BOY With a Frontispiece 
Seventh Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
SONS OF THE MORNING Second Edi 
tion Cr Zio 6s 

THE RIVER Fourth Edition Cr Zvo 6s 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER Fourth 
Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE Third Edition. 
Cr 8tir 6s 

THE PORTREEVE Fourth Edition. Cr 
Zvo 6s 

THE POACHER'S WIFE Second Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s 

THE STRI KING HOURS Second Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s 

DEMETER’S DAUGHTER Third Edi- 
tion Cr Zvo 6s 

THE SECRET WOMAN Fca/ Zvo w. 

net 

Plokthall (Marmaduhe). SAID, THE 
FISHERMAN Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo 


Bldle (W. Pett). ERB Second Edition 
Cr 8p# 6# 

A SON OF THE STATE Third Edition 
Cr 8w IS 6d 

A BREAKER OF LAWS A Neiu Edition 
Cr Zvo 3s 6d 

MRS GALER’S BUSINESS Illustrated 
Second Edition Cr 8z'(7 6s 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fomth Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s 

Also Eeap Zvo is net 
NINE TO SIX THIRIY Ihird Edition 
Cr Zvo 6s 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Secoiui 
Edition Cr Zvo 6s 

DEVOTED SPARKES Second Edition 


Bussell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCK A 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE Illustrated 
Ft/th Edition Cr Zvo 3s 6d 


THESEVERINS Sixth Edition. Cr Zvo 
6s 

Also Flap 8(v ts net 
ANTHEA’S GUEST Fourth Edition. Cr 
Zvo 6s 

LAMORNA Thud Edition, Cr Zvo, 6s 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition Cr 
Zvo 6s. 


Snalth (J. C ). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL 
Seconil Edition, Cr Zvo 6s 
AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr Zvo 6s. 



Seventh Edition. Cr Zvo 6s 
Also Fcap. Zvo. is net. 


Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fowth 
Edition. Cr Zvo 6s. 

Also Fcap 8vo ts net 


6s. 

Am Fcap Zvo is net 

‘ 0 ’ (A. T. Oulller-Coueh). I HE MAYOR 
OF TROY Fourth Edition Cr Zvo 6t. 
MERRY-GARDEN anij other Stories. 
Cr Zvo 6s 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX Third Edition. 
Cr Zvo 6s 


Watson (H. B. Harriott). ALISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition Cr Brw ts 
THE BIG FISH. Tksrd Edition Cr fcr 
6 *. 

Webllnd (Pe^y)* 1HE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT 'thud Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6s. 

AlsoFtap Zvo is net 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixth Edtbtm. 
Cr Iw fa 

FELIX CHRISTIE Third Mttun. Cr. 

Bcv fa. 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edr 
itoH Cr Sw 6$. 


Wentrap (Martawt) Qli*. W 
StMMn TIDEMARJU Thin 




Wtfmau (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE Illustrate Ttuta^third Eit. 
/tan Cr iva fa. 

Als0 Fta/ tv0 tt. nit. 


WUliamuB (0. N. and A. H.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR • The 
Strange Adventiiret of a Motor Car Illiu* 
trated Twenty first Editmu Cr Iw 6s 
AtseCr Iw is net 

THE PRINCESS PASSES A Romahck 
Of A Motor Illustrated. Ninth EHitttn 
Cr iva 6s | 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER ' 

Eleventh Edition Cr Iva 6s, , 

AkeFcoj^ 8w is net 1 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated 
nn/h Edition. Cr. 8w fa 
*Alie Fen/, ino is net 
THE CAR OF DESTINY Illustrated 
Setienth Edition Cr ive 6s 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR Illus- 
trated Tksrteenik Edition Cr Ivo 6s 
SCARLET RUNNER Illustrated Thud 
EdittoH. Cr ivo 6e 

SET IN SILVER Illustrated Fifth 
Edition Cr 8w fa 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA Second Edition Cr ivo 6f 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE Sixth Edition 
Cr ivo fa 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES Fourth 
Edition Cr 8w fa 

THE HEATHER MOON Fifth Edition 

Cr 8w fa 

THE LOVE PIRATE Illustrated. Second 
Edition Cr Ido fa 
THE DEMON Fcaf ivo is net 


Wyllard* (Doll). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres) Sixth 
Edition Ci ivo 6s 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated, Crown Zva, 31 . 6 </, 

Only a Guard Room Dog Edith E. 
Cuthell 

Red Grange, The Mrs. Molesworth 

SvD Belton The Boy who would not go 
to Sea G Manville Fenii 

There was once a Prince Mrs. M E 
Mann 

Hethuen’s Shilling MoysIs 

Ftd/. 8»f. Is. net 

Anna of thi Five Tovnta Amot^ BoMetV The C. N and A M. Williamson 

Barbaiy Smiif. Robert Hichoja ' « Siubblr. Baroness Oresy 

Botoe Chafsron, Th*. C- N. a Oats Of Desert, The. John Oxenham. 

Williamson 

OuAKOBD Flame, Tub W B Maxwell 
Halo, The. Baroness von Hutten. 

Hill Rise. W 1) Maxwell 
and Martin Ross. Jane, Mane Corelli 


Boy. Mane Corelli 
Chasm, The Alice Perrin. 

Dan Russel the Pox. E. OS. Somerville 


Getting Writ op Dorothy, The. Mrs 
W K Oifford 

Girl or the People, A. L T Meade 

Honourable Miss, The L T Meade 

Master Rockafellar's Voyage. W Ciark 
RusseU 
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Vethaen’g Shilling continued. 


JosiiPH I'lank Danby 

Lai'Y Bettv Across tub Water. C. N 
and A M Wilhnmson 

I iGur Fi EIGHTS W W Jacobs 

Long Road, The John Oxcnham 

MiijHTV Atom, Tub Mane Corelli 

MhvAGE E Temple Tb'irs'on 

Missing D iora, 'Iiie E Phillips Opp.n 
helm 

Round thl Rku I amp Sir A Conan Dojie. 

SaIii, the FisiuiKMAN Marmaduke Pick- 
thall 


Search Party, The G A Firmngham 
Secret Woman, The. Eden Phdipolts. 
Severins, The. Mrs Alfred Sidgwick 
SpAtliSK Got-O. G. A Birmingham 
Splendid Brother W Pett Ridge 
Tai es of Mr am Streets. Ai ilmr Morrison. 
Teresa of Watlino Stkeft Arnold 
Bennett 

Tyrant, The Mrs Henry dc la P.isture. 
Under the Red Robe Stanley J Weymm 
Virginia Pekfect Peggy Weblmg 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hichens 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels 


/uaj). 8iv 


As gel B M Croker 
Broom Squi'U, The S Binng Gould 
By Stroke of Suord Andrew Balfour 
House of Whispers, Ihf William Le 
Queux 

Human Boy, The Eden Phil'potts 
] Crown Thee King Max Pemberton 
Late in Lii e Alice Perrin 
Lone Pine R 15 Townshend 
Master op Men E PbidipsOprcnheim 
Mixed Marmaci, A Mr F E Penny 


7d, ml 

Peter, a Parasite. E Maria Albtnesi 

Pomp of the Lavilbttes, The Sir Gilbert 
Parker 

1’kinck Rupert the Buccaneer C J 
Cutcliffe Hyne 

Princess Vikgi.via, The C N & A M. 
Williamson 

Profit and Loss John Oxenham. 

Red Hodsb, The E Nesbit 

Sign of the Spider, The Bertram Mitford 

Son of the Staff, A W Pott Ridge 
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